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IL—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 
STATE OF THE SKILLED LAaBoUR MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board 
of Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 

During the month the labour market has continued to be in a 
disturbed condition, and strikes have been more frequent than in 
the month preceding, the total recorded being 81 as against 64. 
This includes the short strikes, on the north-east coast, of the 
engineers against systematic overtime, which have, happily, been 
arranged, and that of the London bootmakers, which is also 
settled. The cotton trade as usual is debited with the largest 
share of these disputes, the total of the trade being 16. The 
building trades are next with 10, after which comes the coal trade 
with 9. Shipbuilding has had 8 strikes, the woollen trade 6, 
engineering 5, miscellaneous textiles 4, and the balance is spread 
over general trades. 

So far as the actual demand for labour is concerned, the general 
position is slightly better than it was last month. Some industries 
give worse results than they did a month ugo, while others show a 
diminution in the number of their unemployed, those in the latter 
category being in excess of those in the former, so that the per- 
centage of employed over all the societies making returns is 
somewhat less than when last reported. 

In all 20 trade unions have made returns. These have an 
aggregate membership of 243,358, and of this total 10,828 are 
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returned as being out of work. The total last month was 10,923, 
and thus there is a net decrease of but 95. The per-centage for 
this month of those out of work is 4°45, whereas last month it was. 
4°48, so that the change for the better is scarcely appreciable. 
The chief improvement is observable in the printing trade, while 
the cotton and steel trades have also sensibly improved. In ship- 
building and engineering there is no improvement, the demand 
for men in some of the branches having falien off considerably. 
The building trade remains remarkably steady, and, for the season 
of the year, is very brisk. 

The general remarks as to the state of trade made by the 
reports show that 14 are “ moderate ” and 6 “ good.” 


Notice to FisherMEN (Nortu 


Territorial Waters of Belgium and other Foreign Countries 
Parties to the Convention of 1882. 


The attention of British fishermen is directed to the provisions: 
of the recent law of Belgium, which forbids vessels not of Belgian 
nationality to fish in the territorial waters of that kingdom. A 
translation of this law is subjoined. 

British fishermen are hereby reminded that a similar prohibition 
has been enacted by each of the following countries as regards its 
territorial waters, viz. :—Denmark, France, Germany, Holland. 


Translation. 


Law relating to Sea Fishing in Territorial Waters. 


Leopold II., King of the Belgians. 
To all to whom these presents come, Greeting. 


The Chambers have adopted and We sanction the following :— 

Art. 1. In conformity with the stipulations of Articles 2 and 
3 of the International Convention concluded at the Hague on the 
6th of May 1882, approved by the law of the 6th January 1884, 
fishing, whether carried on from the vessel or from her detached 
boat, is for the future forbidden to every foreign vessel within the 
distance of three geographical miles of 60 to the degree of latitude, 
reckoned from low-water mark, along the whole extent of the 
Belgian coast. 


The following are considered as acts of fishing :— 
1. The capture of, or the attempt to capture, any fish, mollusc, 
or crustacean. 

2. The destruction or removal of spawn, fry, or immature fish. 

The King may vary this prohibition by international con- 
ventions. 

Art. 2. A Royal decree will lay down the rules to which fishing 
vessels navigating or anchoring in territorial waters must conform. 
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Art. 3. In addition to the officers of judicial police, whose duty 
it is to deal with offences against the common law, commissioned 
officers in command of State vessels, marine commissaries and their 
agents, the functionaries and staff of the Customs, and of the 
administration of roads and bridges, as well as gendarmes, will 
inquire into offences against the prohibitions and stipulations of 
Article 1, and of the Royal decree referred to in Article 2 of the 
present law, and will verify the same by means of formal state- 
ments receivable in evidence unless the contrary is >ruved. 


Art. 4. A vessel detectel in the act of committizg the offence 
will be taken into the nearest Belgian port and delivered over to 
the marine commissary. In ports where there is no commissary 
she will be delivered over to the Customs or to the communal 
authorities. 

Nevertheless, the vessel will not be taken into port, or will cease 
to be detained there, if there is deposited in the hands either of 
the agent who draws up the formal statement, or of the authority 
in whose charge the vessel has been placed, a security of 600 frs., 
which will be lodged at the registry office of the court having 
jurisdiction in the case. 

The security shall be of 100 frs. only if the question is one of 
an offence against the rules referred to in Article 2. 

In default of such payment the Government may detain the 
vessel until the entire payment of the fine and of costs, and may 
even order her public sale if the condemned party has not com- 
pletely discharged these liabilities within three months after the 
final judgment. 

The Government will not be responsible in any case for injury, 
destruction, or loss of the vessel during her detention, unless it is 
proved that the agents of the State were in fault. 


Art. 5. In case of an offence against Article 1, all products of 
fishing which are found on board at the moment of verification 
will be seized and publicly sold. 

The fishiug implements also will be seized, unless the offender 
agrees to deposit their value in the manner above described in 
accordance with the estimate of value made by the agent who 
draws up the formal statement. 

In no case can advantage be taken of this option with respect 
to implements the use of which is prohibited in Belgium. 

The price of the products of fishing sold, as well as the imple- 
ments or their value, will be returned if the accused party is 
acquitted, or if the public trial is barred by limit of time or 
otherwise. 


Art. 6. An offence against Article 1 will be punished by the 
imposition of a fine of from 26 to 250 frs. on the captain of the 
vessel, or, in his absence, on the person acting for him. 

The court will, moreover, declare the forfeiture of the produce 
of the sale of the fish seized, and, if there is reason to do so, that 
of all or part of the non-prohibited implements or of their value. 
It will order the destruction of prohibited implements. 
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ser fine will be from 50 to 500 frs.:— 

1. If the offence was committed between sunset and sunrise. 

2. If the offence has been repeated within two years after a 
conviction. 

3. if the captain, or, in his absence, the person acting for him, 
has not obeyed an order to bring his vessel 10, or has 
attempted to prevent the seizure of the implements or of 
the products of fishing. 


Art. 7. An offence against any of the regulations of the decree 
mentioned in Article 2 will be punished by an ordinary police 
fine, which will be doubled in the cases mentioned in the last 
preceding article. 

Art. 8. The King will decide what restrictions and measures 
may be necessary to prevent the destruction and removal of spawn, 
fry, or immature fish by native fishermen. The decree will fix the 
penalties in conformity with the provisions of Article 6. 


Art. 9. Offences against the provisions of the present law, or of 
the Royal decrees drawn up for its execution, shall be carried 
before the correctional tribunal or before the polive court having 
jurisdiction over the port which is nearest to the spot where the 
offence was committed, according to the rules laid down in this 
respect by the Criminal Code. 

The proceedings shall be barred by the lapse of three months 
from the day when the offence was committed. 

Moreover, they shall be barred if no prosecution takes place 
within a month from that day. 


Art. 10. If there are extenuating circumstances, the penalties 
may be reduced in conformity with Article 85 of the Penal Code. 

We promulgate the present law, ordering it to be sealed with 
the seal of the State and published in the Moniteur. 

Given at Ostend the 19th August 1891. 


LEOPOLD. 


THE TREATMENT OF STOWAWAYS. 


A report, dated the 28th August, has been received from 
Captain James Boyle, Her Majesty’s Consul at Galveston, with 
regard to the laws pertaining to stowaways, who go to Galveston 
on board ships and then escape. According to “this report, the 
United States law lays down “that stowaways landed here are 
“* vagrants. and that the captain of the vessel who brings them to 
“ this port is liable to a fine of 250 dollars for each stowaway, if 
“ they escape from his vessel.” 
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INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have during 
the month of October 1891, passed the examination provided 
for in the 11th section of the Weights.and Measures Act, 
1889 :— 


Barham, John William - Louth Borough. 

Bourke, James Joseph - - Dublin City. 

Bray, John Wade - - Kingston-upon-Hull. 

Giraud, William Edward - East Suffolk (Northern 
District). 

Hutchings, Charles - - Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis. 

Minns, John Joseph Charles - Leicestershire. 

O’Neill, Hugh - - - Dalkey Township. 


Borer Exetosions Act. 


A formal investigation was held at Exmouth on the 8th and 
9th October into the causes and circumstances attending the 
explosion of a boiler on board the British steamship “ Beaver” 
in Exmouth harbour on the 24th August last, resulting in the 
death of four persons who comprised the engine-room staff. 

The boiler was a cylindrical tubular one fitted with 104 smoke 
tubes, one of which was slightly thinner than the others. All the 
tubes in the port box were more or less corroded on the under 
side ; the tube in question became so corroded that it eventually 
ruptured, the thickness of the tube along the line of fracture 
having become reduced to that of paper, the weight of the tube 
being reduced by corrosion from 29 lbs. to 19 lbs. 

The steam escaping from this fractured tube through the 
furnace was driven across the stokehole ladder which afforded the 
only means of egress from the engine-room, and the two engineers 
and two ftremen were killed. 

The boiler had been examined from time to time by Lloyds’ 
surveyors and by a consulting engineer in Liverpool, and in July 
last by a boiler maker in the employment of an engineer at 
Exeter, and the court were of opinion that the owner had taken 
proper precautions to ensure that the boiler was kept in good 
condition. 

They did not attach great importance to the tube which gave 
way being slightly thinner than the others, as in the opinion of 
the court it was of sufficient thickness to withstand a working 
pressure of 160 lbs. 

They found that the explosion was due to corrosion of the tube 
owing to the action of chlorine which is contained with sodium 
and magnesium in sea-water. It was proved that the water in 
use at the time of the explosion contained about twice as much 
saline matter as sea-water, and there was therefore an abundant 
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source of supply of chlorine necessary for the production of 
chloride of iron. The high temperature of the water (370° F.) 
at 160 lbs. pressure would greatly favour the evolution of chlorine 
as hydrochloric acid from the chloride of magnesium present. 
The oxygen pumped in with the feed would convert the chloride 
of iron into peroxide, and the chlorine thereby set free would 
dissolve another quantity, and the persistent action and reaction 
of the chlorine under the influence of oxygen would become 
exceedingly formidable. That this was the course of operations 
which prevailed in the boiler was shown by the greatest amount 
of corrosion taking place on the under side of the tubes, as might 
be expected from the air rising and striking that part of them. 

The court were of opinion that more attention should have 
been paid to the circulation of the feed-water introduced through 
a valve on the port side and forced directly amongst the tubes. 
That if the engineers had understood their duties the tubes would 
have heen covered with a slight scale and corrosion would have 
been prevented. That the engineers should have made them- 
selves acquainted with the properties of the water with which the 
boiler was filled at various ports. That if the boiler had been 
examined by a properly skilled person instead of the boiler maker 
in July last it would have been discovered that undue corrosion 
was taking place. 

The court regretted that only one ladder was fitted to the 
engine-room, and they expressed a strong opinion that in all 
steamers additional means of egress from the engine-room should 
be afforded. This has been done in the present case. 

They exonerated the owner, the maker of the boiler, and the 
boiler maker by whom it was examined in July from blame, 
concurring in the opinion of the engineer surveyors to the Board 

_ of Trade that the defect was very difficult to detect. 

A formal investigation was held at Falmouth on the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th October into the causes and circumstances attending 
the explosion of a boiler on the wreck of the “Bay of Panama,” 
~ Porthallo, Cornwall, on the 5th August last, resulting in loss of 

The boiler had been hired from a stevedore in Liverpool by the 
salver of the cargo, who employed a gentleman of some expe- 
rience as an engineer to supervise the salving of the cargo, and 
this gentleman subsequently undertook the management of the 


boiler, 


When the boiler left Liverpool it was fitted with three safety 
valves, one of which was locked up, and the court found that at 
that time the boiler and its mountings were in good order. 

After it was placed on board the wreck, the winch and tank 
upon which the boiler stood were washed overboard ; these were 
recovered and with the boiler were sent to Falmouth for repair, 


but the pressure gauge was not tested. This was effected, and 
shortly afterwards the locked-up safety valve leaked, was removed, 
and a blank flange was fitted. The ferrule of the spring balance 
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valve was lost, and consequently the lever could readily be so 
screwed down as to render the valve inoperative. 

The pressure gauge was at the time of the explosion, and for 
some time previously, inaccurate, and the court found that it had 

robably been rendered so before the boiler was brought to 
Falmouth for repairs, The court found that the explosion was 
owing to over-pressure, and that the boiler was subjected to a 
pressure greatly in excess of that for which it was intended, 
They found that this over-pressure was owing to the attendant 
being unable to ascertain what pressure was on the boiler in con- 
sequence of the defective gauge, and that the safety valve had 
been rendered insperative, but by whom there was no evidence to 
show. ‘They found that the boiler had been worked with great 
recklessness during the time that it was used by the salvor, that 
the locked-up valve should not have been removed, that a new 
pressure gauge should have been supplied, and that it was all- 
important that the safety valve should have been kept in good 
order. 

They found the user of the boiler to blame, and they ordered 
him to pay 70/. towards the costs of the investigation. ‘They also 
found the gentleman who had undertaken the management of the 
-boiler to blame. 


Boarp or TRADE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to Mr. 
‘Charles Morel, master of the fishing smack “ Phoenix ” of Dunkirk, 
in recognition of his humanity and kindness to the shipwrecked 
erew of the British S.S. “Sedgemoor” of Ipswich, whom he 
rescued in the North Sea on the 26th August 1891. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to Mr. C. 
Lehnby, in recognition of his humanity in having, while master of 
the French steamer “ Journil,” sent a boat to attempt to rescue 
the shipwrecked crew of the British ship ‘ Lynton,” which 
stranded at Colon on the 3rd December 1885. 


SporTING EXHIBITION IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has been informed 
by the Netherlands Representative in London that it is proposed 
to hold an International Exhibition in connexion with sporting 
and fishing, and of horses, at Scheveningen, near the Hague, next 
summer, under the patronage of Her pte the Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

A committee has been appointed to organise the exhibition, 
and Her Majesty has selected Baron A. N, F. M. van Brienen 
du Groote Lindt, of Wassendar, to be Commissary-General of the 
committee. 
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AMERICAN SIGNALS IN CASES OF SHIPWRECK. 


The following signals, recommended by the late International 
Marine Conference for adoption by all institutions for saving life 
from wrecked vessels have been adopted by the Life-Saving 
Service of the United States, and been issued from the office of 
the General Superintendent of life-saving service there :— 

1. Upon the discovery of a wreck by night, the life-saving force 
will burn a red pyrotechnic light or a red rocket to signify, “ You 
are seen ; assistance will be given as soon as possible.” 


2. A red flag waved on shore by day, or a red light, red rocket. 
or red Roman candle displayed by night, will signify “ Haul away.” 

3. A white flag waved on shore by day, or a white light slowly 
swung back and forth, or a white rocket or white Roman candle 
fired by night, will signify “ Slack away.” 

4. Two flags, a white and a red, waved at the same time on 
shore by day, or two lights, a white and a red, slowly swung at 
the same time, or a blue pyrotechnic light burned by night, will 
signify “Do not attempt to land in your own boats; it is impos- 
sible,” 

5. A man on shore beckoning by day, or two torches burning 


near together by night, will signify «This is the best place 
to land.” 


PrRoOsPEcTsS FoR British SHiepPING VALPARAISO. 
AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


There appears to be an opening for the extension in British 
steamers of trade and passenger traffic between Valparaiso and 
San Francisco, A deficiency of passengers’ accommodation 
seems to exist; and it is stated that several thousands of bags of 
coffee are left unshipped at South and Central American ports for 
want of space on the steamers which now ply between these ports. 
This matter, therefore, appears to deserve attention from the 
boards of management of British steamship companies whose 
vessels now find employment on those coasts or whose vessels 
could conveniently be sent there. 


TENDERS YOR CoNsTRUCTION OF TRAMWAYS AT GALATZ. 


With reference to the notice issued on the Ist October, and 
published on p. 371 of the Board of Trade Journal for October 
respecting tenders for the construction of tramways at Galatz, 
further details respecting the conditions of the concession have 
now been received by Her Majesty’s Government, and can be 
inspected on personal application at the Commercial Department 
of the Foreign Office between the hours of 11 and 5. 
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Fire AND Lire SavinG APPLIANCES EXHIBITION AT 
Sr. Pererspurc. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg has informed the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that an exhibition of 
appliances for the prevention, detection, and extermination of fires, 
and of life-saving apparatus will be held at that capital in April 
1892. Further particulars can be seen, if desired, on personal 
application to the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office 


between the hours of 11 and 5. 
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Il—IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION, 1890. 


In an article which appeared in the Viestnik Financoff’ of 
October 4th, were published particulars regarding the production 
of iron and steel in the seven principal iron-producing countries 
of the world, viz., the United States, the United Kingdom, 
German Empire with Luxemburg, France, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, and Sweden, which together produce 95 per cent. of 
the annual iron production of the world. The extent to which 
the production of pig iron has developed in each of these countries 
will be seen from the following table :— 


1870. 1880. 1890. 


Production (in tons of 2,204 lbs.). 


United States - - 1,718,000 3,957,000 9,332,000 
Great Britain - - 6,039,000 7,820,000 8,005,000 
Germany* - - - 1,170,000 2,763,000 4,696,000 
France - - - 921,000 1,727,000 1,963,000 
Austro-Hungary - 402,000 464,000 922,000 
Sweden - - - 292,000 404,000 820,000 
Belgium - 563,600 608,000 779,000 

Total - - 11,105,000 17,743,000 26,517,000 


* Excluding Lorraine and Luxemburg, where 3,400,000 tons and 3,300,000 tons 
of pig iron were respectively produced in 1890. 


It will be seen from these figures that the iron industry of the 
United States shows a greater expansion than that of any of the 
other countries. The production of pig iron in the United 
States in 1890 was 21 per cent. greater than in 1889, which year 
showed an increase of 17 per cent. on 1888; it has doubled itself 
within the last six years, and increased threefold since 1878. On 
the other hand it has taken Great Britain 27 years to double its 
production. ‘Lhe year 1890 was the first in which the production 
of pig iron in the United States exceeded that of Great Britain, 
not only for the same year, but for 1883, the year in which the 
pig iron production of the latter reached its maximum, 

Germany, including Lorraine and Luxemburg, produced 
11,400,000 tons of pig iron in 1890, almost exclusively from 
native ore. The total production of pig iron in Germany in 
1889 was 11,000,000 tons. There were 2,469,000 tons of 
wrought iron, and 2,162,000 tons of steel produced in Germany 
in 1890, the corresponding figures for 1889 being respectively 
2,769,000 tons and 2,095,000 tons. 

In France, owing to the high rates of duty on coal and pig 
iron, the quantity of the latter produced in 1890 exceeded that of 
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1889 by 11 per cent., and France now produces all the iron and 
steel required for her own use, with the exception of a few special 
sorts still imported from England. The production of pig iron 
in France in 1890 and 1889 respectively was 1,900,000 tons and 
1,700,000 tons, the quantities of wrought iron produced in the 
same years respectively being 823,000 tons and 793,000 tons, and 
of steel 566,000 tons and 529,000 tons, 

Austria-Hungry produced, in round numbers, 920,000 tons and 
850,000 tons of pig iron in 1890 and 1889 respectively. The 
corresponding figures for wrought iron being respectively 471,000 
tons and 439,000 tons, and for steel 734,000 tons and 617,000 tons. 

Hungary is recently attracting attention through the progress 
of her iron and steel industries, largely due to increased traffic 
on the railways, brought about by the zone system and causing 
a great increase in the demand for rolling stock, locomotives, 
tenders, and rails. Thus the average number of railway carriages 
built annually between 1880 and 1884 was 2,943, between 1885 
and 1889, 3,462, while in 1890 the number built was 8,466. 

Belgium contrasts with the other countries by a fajling off in 
her production of pig iron and wrought iron, due to the high 
prices of coal and coke, and a fal! in the price of the product 
itself. This unsatisfactory condition of the Belgian markets was 
to no small extent due to unfavourable competition with other 
countries. Belgian manufacturers in their endeavours to improve 
their position by reducing wages only made matters worse by 
bringing about strikes. There were 780,000 tons of pig iron 
produced in 1890 as compared with 830,000 tons in 1889; 507,000 
tons of wrought iron as compared with 577,000 tons, and 455,000 
tons of steel as compared with 469,000 tons. 

As regards Sweden, owing to increased building and engineer- 
ing activity both for home and abroad in 1890, the iron industry 
has made further progress. Large ship-building orders from 
Russia gave special impetus to that trade. Arms were manufac- 
tured for Switzerland and Denmark. There was a brisk demand 
for agricultural implements from Austria-Hungary and South 
America. The total production of steel in 1890 amounted to 
160,026 tons, of which 92,247 tons were Bessemer steel. The 
total production of steel for 1889 was 135,227. The quantities 
of iron ore produced in 1889 and 1890 respectively were 787,950 
tons and 823,334 tons. 
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IIL—CONDITION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES IN 
GERMANY. 


The following information on the subject of the present state of 
labouring industry in Germany is extracted from a report by 
Mr. Whitehead, of the British Embassy at Berlin, forwarded to 
the Foreign Office in a despatch by Sir E. B. Malet, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at that capital :— 

A census of the industrial population of Germany was taken in 
1882, when the total number of persons deriving their subsistence 
from industry was estimated at about 16,000,000, the number of 
producers at about 6,500,000, and that of the employed (not 
including masters, managers, and administrative officials), at about 
4,500,000. 

Since the year 1882, no further comprehensive statistics have 
been published on this subject, and it is difficult to obtain data by 
which to estimate what the increase has been. In the collected 
reports of the German inspectors of factories for the year 1889, 
it is stated that “the rapid development of industry has caused a 
large increase in the number of hands employed,” and the following 
example is given as regards the inspectoral district of Oppeln 
(Prussia) :— 

- Total number of hands employed: 1886, 110,268; 1887, 
113,131; 1888, 120,245 ; 1889, 128,193; 1890, 139,406. 

In the Kingdom of Saxony the number of work-people employed 
was: in 1888, 321,629; 1889, 340,498. 

In the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg the number of factory hands 
increased from 10,253 in 1888, to 11,284 in 1889; in the two 
principalities of Reuss from 19,659 to 20,990. 

The increase of the work-people employed in the district of 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, amounted to 15,225 from 1889 to 1890. 
There now exist 5186 factories in the district, with a total of 
159,505 hands. 

In the province of Posen, the number of work-people employed 
rose from 34,007 to 35,780 in the same period (1889-50). In 
the Government districts of Breslau and Liegnitz (Silesia) the 
increase amounted to 11 per cent. from 1888 to 1890, the number 
in the former year being 141,399, and in the latter 157,340. In 
the same period the number of hands employed in the districts of 
Merseburg and Erfurt, increased from 73,313 to 92,136. 

Judging from the above figures, the average increase of the 
working population has been over 5 per cent. per annum, and it is 
therefore probable that the present number of work-people is not 
under 7,000,000, as against 4,500,000 in 1882. 

This estimate is neceszarily a very rough one, but it is only 
intended to prove that the labour question is one of increasing 
interest and importance, as it affects an ever greater proportion 
of the population of the State. 
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The variety of wages in different occupations and localities, and 
the absence of any comprehensive statistics on the subject, make it 
difficult to give a general view of the remuneration of labour in 
Germany. [Isolated instances of the rate paid in particular 
industries may be gathered from the reports of the inspectors of 
factories, and from statistical publications, such as the “ Lohnver- 
hiltnis«e in Berlin.” 

In the factory inspector’s report for the district of Upper 
Bavaria, the attempt has been made to give an average of the 
wages paid to adult work-people. According to this estimate the 
average daily wage in 1889 was: For skilled male labour, 2s. to 
5s.; unskilled male labour, 1s. 10d. to 2s. 10d.; skilled female 
labour, 1s. 6d. to 3s. ; unskilled female labour, 1s. 14d. to 1s. 6d. 

The greater differences in the price of skilled labour are 
explained by the fact that all branches of industry are con- 
sidered in this estimate, and also by the effect of piece-work on 
wages. 

The wages earned in 1889 by hands in the cotton mills in 
Alsace-Lorraine is given by the inspector for that district as 
follows :— 

1. In coiton spinning mills, young persons working for 12 hours, 
from 93d. to 1s. in other establishments 10d. to 1s. 4d.; young 
persons employed under the limitations of the Industrial Code, get 
92d., or 103d. to 1s. 4d. where they are difficult to obtain. Girls 
working at drawing frames, 1s. 2}d. to 1s. 93d., or 1s. 5d. to 
ls. 10%d.; at night, 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. more; boys at 
carding machines, ls. 6d. to 1s. 84d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 28. 8d. ; 
spinners, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 10d., 3s. to 3s. 6d., 3s. LOS. to 4s. 

2. In cotton weaving mills, young persons working for 12 hours, 
ls. to 1s. 2}d.; those employed under the limitations of the 
Industrial Code, 74d. to 10d.; spooling girls, Is. 24d. to 1s. 74d.; 
male weavers, 8d. to 1s. 44d., 2s., and 2s. 24d. according to the 
number of looms served. In other mills the prices were: 93d. to 
ls. 74d., 1s. 24d. to 2s. 74d., 1s. 93d. to 2s. 5d. and 4s.: female 
weavers, 93d. to 103d., and 1s. 84d., 1s. 24d. to 1s. 74}d., 1s. 5d. to 
1s. 84d., 2s. to 2s, 5d., 2s. to 28. 6d, and 2s, 94d. 

During the year 1888-89 a general rise of wages took place 
in most of the German industrial districts. The report for the 
district of Potsdam-Frankfort-on-Oder, states that with the 
exception of the textile industries, a rise of 10 per cent. to 25 per 
cent. in wages was ubzerved. In the district of Diisseldorf the 
rise was in many cases over 15 per cent. In the district of 
Leipsic the improvement is especially noticeable in the engineering 
trade, the average rate being 40 pf. to 45 pf. (49d. to 53d.) per 
hour, as against 27 pf. to 35 pf. in former years. In one 
engineering establishment the average weekly wage, which three 
years ago was 20 marks (1/.), has risen to from 23 to 25 marks 
(1. 5s.), and the prices paid for piece-work have increased to a 
corresponding extent. 

It is asserted that information collected from various sources 
shows that the calculation of wages by the hour has great 
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advantages, and reduces the number of disputes concerning wages. 

The opposition to the general introduction of this system seems to 
come from the employers, who cannot be moved from their old 
traditions. 

There exists a widespread feeling against piece-work among 

-the working classes in Germany, based upon the argument that 
it is more exhausting than work by the day, especially when the 
object produced is small, and a great number must be made in a 
given time in order to earn a reasonable wage. Uninterrupted 
work for many.hours on one object, involving identical movements 
of hands and feet, is productive of nervous exhaustion, and is 
especially hurtful in the case of women. The opinion is generally 
expressed that hands engaged on such piece-work should be 
limited to a day of 10 hours. 

An attempt has been made by the inspectors of factories to 
obtain the transfer of pay day from Saturday to some other day 
of the week, but, although some progress has been made in this 
direction, the old-established custom of payment on Saturday 
offers considerable resistance. Friday evening is suggested by the 
workmen of Stuttgart as the most suitable time for payment, in 
view of the Saturday market. An arrangement has been arrived 
at in an establishment at Bavaria by which wages are paid on 
Saturday morning, and this is found to work well, and to put an 
end to many of the excesses resulting from Saturday evening 
payment. 

Curious customs, resting upon ancient tradition, are still found 
in some places with regard to the periods of payment. So in 
certain glass-works in Franconia (Bavaria) the men are paid once 
a year, during the period when the furnace is extinguished for 
repairs. Meanwhile, they receive periodical payments on account, 
but no interest is given for the sums due to them, even if they 
leave their balance in the hands of the firm for more than a year, 
which is often the case. The monthly earnings of the glass- 
blowers amount to from 180 to 260 marks (9/. to 13/.), and about 
Sl. monthly is paid to them on account in one of these establish- 
ments, while in another they receive payments on account at the 
rate of 5s. a day. 

In Alsace-Lorraine the periods of payment are rarely weekly. 
Generally, they are fortnightly, and often monthly. The pay 
day is mostly on Saturday, but the experience has been made in 
many cases that its transfer to another day of the week has been 
attended by good results. In several districts the workmen have 
expressed the wish to have shorter periods of payment—at least 
weekly. 

According to section 115 of the Industrial Code, all employers 
are bound to calculate the wages of their workmen in the coin of 
the realm, and to pay them in cash. They are forbidden to credit 
the workmen with goods in lieu of wages, but in certain cases 
masters are allowed to supply their workmen with the necessaries 
of life at cost price, with lodging and the use of land at the 
customary rent of the locality, with fuel, light, regular board, 
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medicines, medical advice, tools and materials for piece-work at 
the average cost price, and deduct the amount of these supplies 
from their wages. ‘Tools and materials may also be supplied at a 
higher price as long as it does not exceed the market value, and 
has been agreed to by the workman beforehand. 

The two extreme limits of the number of hours, which con- 
stitute a working day for adult workmen in Germany, may be 
stated at seven hours and 16 hours. 

In the Grand Duchy of Hesse, among 264 factories, working 
in 1889, 14 had a working day of less than 10 hours, 90 of 
10 hours, 44 of over 10 hours but less than 11, 85 of 11 hours, 
14 of over 11 but under 12 hours, 10 of 12 hours, and 7 of over 
12 hours. 

The longest hours noted were 16}, in one flour mill in Hesse, 
but in this case night-work extended over a part of the year 
only. 

In Alsace-Lorraine the general average of working hours 
during 1889 appears to have been about 12, varied in different 
establishments by the arrangement of the day and night shifts, &. 
In the case of one glass-works, for instance, the men worked for 
24 hours at a stretch, with a period of rest of the same length 
following. There were no fixed pauses, but the men slept when- 
ever the conditions of the work allowed them to do so. 

In a cotton-weaving mill in this district, the hours of labour 
were reduced at the instigation of the Government inspector ; 
but the workmen, of their own accord, requested that they should 
again be increased, because “ they did not know what to do with 
themselves at home.” In two other cases, where the number of 
hours was reduced from 72 to 60 per week, this alteration was 
found satisfactory by both workmen and employers. In the 
collected reports of the German factory inspectors for 1889, a 
number of further cases are mentioned from all parts of the 
country, in which the hours of work have been successfully 
reduced, without loss, at the initiative of the employers. 

In the district of Potsdam-Frankfort-on-Oder, the working 
day, including the mid-day rest, varied from 13 hours to 14 hours 
in 1889. In some cases, however, it reached 15 hours—from 
5 a.m, to 8 p.m. 

From the reports of the actual hours worked in different 
localities, it would appear that the general tendency is towards a 
working day of 10 hours to 11 hours. The amendment of the 
Industrial Code of June 1st, 1891, while stating the maximum 
number of hours for which women, children, and young people 
could be employed, purposely left the question of the length of 
the working day for adult workmen a matter for private arrange- 
ment between employers and employed. 

Overtime work is of common occurrence in German factories ; 
but there is a growing dislike to it among the work-people. The 
complaint is not so much against the actual overtime at any par- 
ticular moment, as against the length of the periods during which 
overtime is exacted. In one factory in Baden 4 hours to 5 hours 
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overtime was worked during the half year on two days of each 
week, the work on those days being from 6 a.m. to 11 or 12 at 
night, and on the other days from 6 a.m.to 8 p.m. or 9 p.m. 
This caused much dissatisfaction among the men, especially as in 
the neighbouring districts of Switzerland a legal limit of 11 hours 
has been established, which can only be exceeded in very urgent 


cases. 
A frequent cause of overtime work is said to be the insufficient 


amount of machinery in factories. Orders are accepted which 
tax the producing powers of certain machines to the utmost, and 
men are kept working overtime at them in preference to increasing 
the number of such mazhines.—(No. 21%, Foreign Office Miscel- 
laneous Series.) 
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IV.—CONDITION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES 
IN ITALY. 


Sir D. Colnaghi, Her Majesty’s Consul-Genera! at Florence, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 3lst August, gives 
some valuable information on the subject of the condition of 
labour in Italy. In regard more particularly to the actual 
condition of the labouring classes he observes as follows :— 

According to the census of 1881 the agricultural population of 
Italy above nine years of age numbered 8,173,382 souls (males, 
5,124,431 ; females, 3,048,951). An exhaustive inquiry into the 
condition of Italian agriculture and of the rural population was 
completed in 1884 by a Royal Commission; it extends over 
15 volumes. I must, therefore, limit myself to a few general 
remarks, in great part based on the able summary of the works of 
the Commission written by the president, the late Count Jacini. 

The reputation of Italian agriculture has always been very 
high, not so much, perhaps, on its own merits, as by comparison 
with the backwardness of other nations. When, however, the 
Italians proclaimed their independence, their whole activity was, 
perforce, concentrated on the political organisation of the country 
to the neglect of the land, and this, at a period when other 
countries were devoting their superabundant capital to the 
improvement of their agricultural system. The country possessed 
little capital accruing from industry and commerce; what it had 
was due chiefly to the patient savings of individuals. Much of 
the disposable capital was already invested in the public funds, 
which for many years yielded from 7 per cent. to 84 per cent. 
interest. Italy, therefore, sank into a condition of comparative 
agricultural inferiority. The well known “ marcite,” or water 
meadows, of the province of Milan, the market produce of the 
province of Naples, and the rich products of the Conca d’Oro of 
Palermo alone remaining to testify to the excellence of Italian 
rural economy. 

This halt in progress would only have been temporary, but for 
the outbreak of brigandage in the southern provinces ; the sudden 
sale, on a large scale, of the domain and church lands, which 
diverted capital from agricultural improvements; the prevalence 
of disease among the silkworms, the vines, and the oranges and 
lemons, which affected three of the staple products of the country ; 
the fall in price of some important products, due to foreign 
competition ; and finally, the heavy burden of the predial 
imposts. 

Next came, in 1883, the abolition of the forced paper currency, 
a measure right enough in itself, and well carried out, but 
occurring, unfortunately, at a moment when the products of the 
soil were greatly depreciated, and causing a still further fall in 
prices to adjust them to the level of those in other countries. 
At the same time salaries and wages paid in paper remaining at 
their original figures, really rose, when paper was placed on an 
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equal footing with gold. The agio on gold had acted previously 
as a protective duty, and regulated all interior wages and prices, 

The previous depreciation of agricultural products had reduced 
toa minimum the profits of tenant farmers and of proprietors 
cultivating their own lands. The difference between the value 
of gold and that of paper had represented the sole margin of 
profit, which disappeared with the agio. If to the above causes be 
added the heavy burthen of Government taxation, in some pro- 
vinces totally disproportioned to their productive strength, and 
the increasing pressure of the communal and provincial rates, the 
distressed condition of Italian agriculture is easily understood. 
Moreover, the wants of modern life, fostered by the rudiments of 
instruction, and aided by the new facilities of communication, have 
rendered the rural population less satisfied with their lot than was 
formerly the case. The younger members ape city manners and 
dress ; nearly all have discarded the old and distinctive costumes, 
while their aspirations after greater comparative luxury 
naturally entail an increased and, sometimes, unsatisfactory 
expenditure. 

In general character, the Italian peasantry remain what they 
always have been, frugal and laborious, whether they belong to 
the northern or to the southern divisions of the kingdom. 

The rural population, leaving on one side the large and medium 
proprietors, who often, indeed, do not strictly belong to it, as well 
as the farmer capitalists renting extensive properties, may be 
roughly divided into the following classes :—~ 

1. Small proprietors, cultivating their own plots of land, of 
from 1 hectare to 3 hectares (2°47 acres to 7°41 acres) or less, 
who are to be found in large numbers in the mountain districts. 
Their general condition is not prosperous. Unable to maintain 
themselves and their families by home labour, the small proprietors 
descend to the plains as day labourers, or emigrate temporarily, 
or even permanently, in search of employment. 

2. Tenant Farmers—Under this heading I would include the 
metayers, who are met with in northern and central Italy, the 
holders of farms on a mixed system of a share in the products, 
and a rent paid in corn or money, and the tenant farmers of the 
southern provinces. It must be observed, however, that while 
the holdings in northern and central Italy may average from 
10 hectares to 20 hectares (24°77 acres to 49°4 acres), those in 
the south average over 100 hectares (247 acres). In addition 
to this difference, the details of these tenancies are subject to 
innumberable modifications. With so great a variety of tenures 
extending over so large an area, the relations between landlord 
and tenant, as well as the material conditions of the latter, 
naturally vary considerably. 

The conditions of this class of the population do not, however, 
involve the labour question on a general scale, though, in 1882, 
the “ contadini” of the Cremonese, in 1885 and 1889 those of 
the upper Milanese, went on strike against certain old customs, 
which the landlords were compelled to reform. It is as well to 
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state that in northern and central Italy the term “contadino” 
refers almost invariably to the class of metayers and tenant 
farmers, while in the Neapolitan provinces the word is applied to 
the “ braccianti,” or day labourers. In these provinces the large 
tenant farmer is called “ massaro,” while the tenants cultjvating 
small holdings of from 3 hectares to 20 hectares (7:41 acres to 
49°4 acres), often on emphyteutic tenures, are locally termed 
affittatori.” 


8. The labourers (“braccianti”) are of two classes: (1) 
permanently attached to the farms; and (2) casual. The 
condition of the first is, I believe, on the whole, fairly satis- 
factory. It is to the class of casual day labourers, especially in 
northern and central Italy, that attention has chiefly to be turned 
with regard to the labour question, and whose condition requires 
a few words. 


With the increase of the population, added to the depression 
of agriculture, the difficulties in the way of the day labourers 
obtaining a regular living are also on the increase. The labourers 
are badly fed and poorly housed, and the prevalence of rural 
thefts shows one way in which, but too often, they attempt to 
procure some extra maintenance for their families. In many 
districts, I believe, they cannot earn by regular work more than 
between 200 lire (8/.) and 300 lire (122) per annum. Signor 
Bodio gives the average daily wages for an adult male at 2 lire 
(1s. 8d.) in summer, and 1 lira 50 ¢. (1s. 2}d.) in winter, with 
the remark that account must be taken of the times in which no 
work can be obtained; so that, taking the average of the whole 
year, his earnings are rather less than 1 lira (10d.) per diem. In 

arvest time wages rise for a few weeks, and 2 lire 50 ¢. to 3 lire 
(2s. to 2s. 5d.), with the addition of slight refreshments, may be 
earned per diem. The construction of public works in Italy 
enables, it is true, the labourer, in some districts to obtain further 
work, and he is ready to emigrate to Sardinia as a miner, or to 
seek work on railroad making abroad. 

The women, when at work, may earn from 50 c. to 60 ¢. 
(5d. to 6d.) per diem. In various provinces they are able to eke 
out their scanty wages by plaiting straw, as in Tuscany, or by 
working in the silk-reeling mills, as in Piedmont and Lombardy. 

In the south of Italy, generally, the day labourers, owing to 
the system of farming in force, hold a somewhat better position. 
An adult male in good health can always obtain work, and can 
reckon on earning over 300 lire (12/.) per annum. His average 
wages may vary from 1 lira (10d.) to 1 lira 50 ¢. (1s. 2}d.) per 
diem, rising during harvest time to 2 lire 50 ¢, (2s,), and 
occasionally to 5 lire (4s.). Many labourers are also emphyteu- 
taries, holding small plots of land on perpetual tenure. But, even 
in the south, conditions vary greatly in different provinces. In 
the province of Basilicata, for instance, one of the largest in Italy, 
where the nature of the soil is unsuited to “ petite culture,” and 
where large estates with absentee landlords prevail, want of 
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- emma has compelled a large emigration of the labouring 
class. 

Speaking in general terms, the condition of the Italian day 

abourers and of their families is poor and miserable, and their 
hardships are increased in various provinces of north Italy by the 
prevalence of the “ pellagra,” a terrible constitutional disease, due 
chiefly to improper nourishment, and frequently ending in suicidal 
mania. 

Active signs of discontent have for some years past become 
manifest; local associations, for purposes of resistance, have been 
formed, and strikes have occurred in various parts of the country. 
Between 1878 and 1884, 31 strikes of agricultural labourers took 
place. Amongst others, at a later date, there were disturbances 
in the province of Mantua, in 1887, which led to numerous arrests 
and a Government prosecution, ending, however, in a verdict of 
acquittal. 

A strike also took place in the aeighbouring Polesine at the 
same date. In 1890, at Conselice, in the province at Ravenna, 
disturbances occurred, in which the women took a prominent part ; 
the troops had to intervene and some blood was shed. Some of 
these movements were probably promoted or assisted by agitators 
with political views, but they undoubtedly owe their origin to the 
depressed condition of the agricultural labouring class in the 
provinces where they occurred. 

As a partial remedy, co-operative labour associations have been 
established among the agricultural day labourers, especially in the 
Romagna. 

According to the census of 1881, the total number of persons 
(masters and bands) engaged in industrial pursuits of all kinds 
was 4,416,679 (males, 2,411,286; females, 2,005,300). 

The large proportion of female workers included in the above 
figures is due to the number of peasant women whio spin and weave 
household stuffs in their own houses, and who have been described 
as spinners and weavers in the census, while they only carry on 
their industry intermittently when they have discharged their 
family duties. The figures also include tailors, seamstresses, boot 
and shoemakers, and others, who either work alone, or employ 
only a very few hands. 

‘he hands employed in the principal Italian industries, the 

ter part of whom will come under the provisions of the Bili 
for obligatory insurance against accidents, have been recently 
approximatively estimated to number some 1,378,917. 

Of these it is estimated that about 1,072,914 will come under 
the provisions of the Bill against accidents incidental to labour. 

That a general progress has been made by the Italian industries 
since the completion of Italian independence is undoubted. And 
this is especially the case with regard to the mechanical industries, 
which have made great strides in advance. Several industries 
are still, however, in a state of transition, and all have been more 
or less affected by the industrial and commercial crises from 
which this country is not the only sufferer. With regard to her 
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industries it must not be forgotten that, while Italy has a primary 
advantage in the possession of water power and in being able to 
secure labour at comparatively low rates, fuel is limited, though 
the deposits of lignite contained in the country, and which I 
believe are capable of further development, must not be left out 
of consideration. Still coal, which becomes daily more necessary 
as her industries extend, has to be imported in large and annually 
increasing quantities. 

Italy does not possess the accumulated capital found in other 
countries, while many are discouraged from entering upon 
industrial pursuits by the burthen of taxation, and especially by 
the claims made on account of income tax before the growing 
industry has had time to recoup itself for the original outlay, 
and while profits are only vaguely seen in a distant future. 

The following table, referring only to a few establishments, 
shows the movement of wages between 1862 and 1889, under 
ordinarily favourable circumstances. 

- The number of hours forming a full-day’s work may be taken 
at about 12 for the cotton and silk mills and the candle factory, 
and at 11 for the woollen mills. The Sicilian “ picconieri,” on 

piece-work, have a day of from seven to eight hours; that of the 

Sardinian miners is calculated at 12 hours. 


Waces of Hanns atiached to some InpustTRIAL EsTaBLisu- 
MENTS, in Italian Lire. 


Description. | 1867.| 1871.| 1881.} 1888. | 1889. 
Cantoni cotton mill, province of 
Milan : L«| 
Spinners, males - - -| 110/140] 160/170] 191] 1 94 
Weavers, males - - - | 1 85 | 1 70 85 — 1 56] 1 65 
Rossi woollen mill, province of 
Vicenza : 
Spinners, males - - — | 275] 3 52/462] 5 50] 5 50 
Weavers, males - - -| — |2 31] 242/396] 3 96] 8 96 
Sella woollen mill, province of 
Novara : 
Spinners, males’ - - - 286 |3819|3 77.) 400] 4 35. 
Carders, males 50/1 210); 2 40| 2 50 
Keller silk mill, province of Cuneo : 
Spinners, females - - - | 104] 1 04} 1 04] 112] 120] 1 20: 
Throwsters, females - - - 10 83} 0 1 08] 1 80] 1 380 
Italian paper mill, province of Novara : 
Rag workers- = - - -|099]1 10] 1 21/165] 2 28} 2 28: 
Paper makers - - 110] 121] 1862) 176) 2 56] 2 56. 
Lanza candle factory, province of 
Turin : 
Hands, males 00] 83 00] 8 25 
Hands, females - 00] 100] 1 00 
Romagna sulphur mines : 
Miners, males - - -|8 89 | 2 44] 2 89 | 2 64] 201] 2 04 
Sicilian sulphur mines : 
Picconieri piece-work, males - | 2 33 | 2 33 | 3 50 | 4 00! 2 35| 2 35 
Sardinian miners : 
Sardinians, males - - -]1 80 | 2 50] 2 50 | 83 00| 2 40] 2 40 
From Continent, males 3 80 
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To give an idea of the wages paid in the mechanical workshops 
I annex a table, with which I have been favoured, of the current 
daily wages paid to the men employed in the repairing shops of 
the South Italian Railway Company. 


AVERAGE WaGEs on June 1, 1891. 


—_— 


° 2. 3. 5. 
Shops. Artizans. | Assistants. Apprentices.| Labourers.| Foremen. 
Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. Lire. 
Verona - 2°247 2°414 1°604 2°015 4°875 
Florence 3°088 2°391 1°750 1°927 5°155 
Foggia -| 2°818 2°676 1°700 1°928 4°960 
Bologna - - 2°879 2°322 1°200 1°976 5°088 
Naples - - - 3°095 2°346 1°300 2°038 4°844 
Rimini - - - 3°008 2-470 1-400 2°165 5°033 
Lucca - - 2°807 2°283 2°175 4-100 


N.B.—1 lira 25 c. = 1s.; 100 ¢. = 1 lira. 


Categories 1 and 2 are generally on piece-work, in which 
case their daily earnings are increased from about 15 to 20 per 
cent. 

Work is carried on for 10 hours in all the shops. Overtime 
is paid for at the rate of one-tenth of a day per hour, with a 
small addition which varies according to circumstances. 

As a general proportion the average of the wages in the 
manufacturing industries may be taken at about 2 lire (1s. 8d.) 
per diem. Taking into account piece-work, and the prolongation 
of the working hours in some circumstances, the wages are 
perhaps rather above the measure now indicated, especially those 
of the hands attached to the mechanical workshops, which 
certainly, for skilled workmen and in the large cities, must 
average more. But it is difficult to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion by taking a general average when the conditions of 
each industry differ, and the rates of wages vary in the different 
provinces. It may be concluded, however, that wages in Italy 
are still low. 

Wages, as a rule, are paid weekly in the large cities, and 
fortnightly in the rural districts. 

With some exceptions work is not generally carried on on 
Sundays and the principal holy days, which are devoted to 
rest and amusement. In some trades Monday is also occasionally 
added to the list. 

To the general increase of wages that occurred between 
1862-89 some exceptions must be noted. For instance, the 
wages of the silk reelers have remained nearly stationary, on 
account of the crisis from which the silk industry has suffered, 
while those of the workers of sulphur in the Romagna have 
diminished with the fall in the price of sulphur. These, however, 
do not affect the fact that, on the whole, there has been a steady 
increase of wages during the last 20 years or 25 years, and as the 
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prices of the principal articles of consumption have diminished 
during the same period, the rise in wages is not only nominal, but 
real. 
A calculation has been made showing the average number 
of hours’ work required to enable a workman to purchase 100 
kilos. (220°4 lbs.) of wheat in different years between 1862 and 
1889, The result is as follows :— 

In 1862, 195 hours; 1867, 203; 1871, 183; 1881, 122; 
1889, 95. 

Signor Bodio says that the result would have been more 
interesting and conclusive if the comparison had been made on 
the basis of the price of bread. But bread does not always fall 
in equal ratio with the price of flour, as the bakers often main- 
tain previous rates. From statistics collected at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, it appears that there was a 

eneral decline in the price of bread between 1880 and 1889 
om 49°7 c. (about 5d.) per kilogramme (2°204 lbs.) to 40°6 c. 
(abeut 4d.) for the first quality, and from 42:2 c. (43d) to 
31°5 ¢. (a little over 3d.) per kilogramme for the second quality. 

As to clothing, prices have diminished, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether this is a real economy to the working classes. 
Modern stuffs, principally composed of shoddy if of wool, and 
highly dressed if of cotton, do not last half as long as the solid 
fabrics of former times. They enable the modern artizans, male 
and female, however, to change their style more frequently, and 
to adhere more closely to the prevailing fashions. 

House rent is dearer, In 1855, at Schio (province of Vicenza), 
and at Biella (province of Novara), an artizan family of five 
persons, 4c. husband, wife, and three children, paid 55 lire 
(21, 4s.) for their rooms per annum. They now pay 120 lire 
(41. 16s.); but then, on the other hand, the lodgings have im- 
proved. The question of providing dwellings for the working 
classes has, however, been warmly taken up in Italy, and there 
are numerous co-operative societies for their construction esta- 
blished in different parts of the country. 

The Italian artizan is not, on the whole, discontented with his 
lot. Still he is beginning to follow the universal law and aspire 
after better things. He wishes to rise in the social scale. The 
spread of instruction (it cannot always be termed education), 
the numerous daily and weekly papers suitable to all tastes, the 
union of the working men themselves in local societies, and, 
subsequently, in federations, with the greater intercourse which 
modern facilities of communication have wrought among the 
different nations of the Continent, are all elements which assist 
in producing an undefined feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
established order of things, The incipient movement, in its pre- 
sent bearings, has more of a social than an economical character. 
One further point may be noticed, the divorce of religion from the 
life of the people, less, perhaps, in some of the country districts 
than in the larger centres, but sufficiently general to deserve 
serious consideration, 
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In a country of which the northern and southern regions 
differ so widely, the characteristics even of one class of its 
inhabitants can with difficulty be summed up in a Lrief sentence. 
The Italian operatives are, above all, distinguished for quickness 
of intelligence ; they are versatile, and able readily to turn their 
hands to any kind of work. They lack the steady perseverance 
which characterises our own countrymen, the natives of the 
northern provinces approaching us more nearly in this quality 
than the more lively southerners. The Italian artizans are 
frugal, honest, and, generally, tractable when justly and fairly 
treated by their employers. 

The Italians are naturally sober, but, in the manufacturing 
centres of north Italy, the use of spirits has, unfortunately, 
increased of late years, and I am informed that the evil also exists 
among the mining population of Sardinia—(No. 211, Foreign 
Office Miscellaneous Series.) 
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V.—THE CORK TRADE IN SPAIN. 


The monthly Bulletin of the French Chamber of Commerce in 
Barce)ona gives in its October number the following notes on the 
condition of the cork trade in Spain :— 

In examining the strips of Catalenian cork, irregularities are 
observed which render certain of the elementary operations of the 
industry difficult. This is the more unfortunate because the cork 
trade is relatively prosperous, and constitutes the sole occupation 
of a great number of the inhabitants of the north-east of the 
province of Gerona. It is precisely to these irregularities, which 
occur in a much less degree in the cork of Andalusia, Estramadura, 
and Portugal, that the Catalonian cork workers owe their reputa- 
tion as skilful artizans. This reputation is well deserved, if we 
consider the difficulties which they have to overcome to obtain a 
good return from the cork of their country. 

An approximate estimate, and no other can be obtained, gives 
an annual consumption of 400,000 quintals of cork in Catalonia. 
Of tliese, 200,000 are produced in the province itself, 150,000 are 
brought from other parts of Spain, and 50,000 from abroad. The 
value of the total amount is estimated at twelve million pesetas, 
an the expenses of the manufacture of corks, package, and 
transport, amount to eight million pesetas more. The eight 
millions of expenses are thus divided :-— 

Breaking off and scraping the strips, 400,000 pesetas ; squaring 
the cork, 2,000,000; manufacture of corks, 3,500,000 ; selecting 
and packing, 1,400,000; and transport of the strips to the 
factories and of the bales of corks to the ports of shipment, 
700,000. Total cost, 8,000,000 pesetas. 

If we analyse the previous operations we find— 

1. That 400,000 quintals of cork produce 1,400,000 corks of 
all sizes, that is to say, 3,500 corks per quintal. 

2. That 1,400,000 corks have produced a sum of 20,000,000 
pesetas, that is to say, 1,428 pesetas a thousand, expenses and 
profits included. 

If we analyse the expenses of manufacture, taking the quintai 
as the base of our calculation, we discover the following 
figures :— 

Boiling and scraping the strips, 1°00 pesetas ; squaring, 5°00; 
manufacture of the corks, 8°75; selection and packing, 3°50; and 
transport, 1°75. Total of the cost per quintal, 20-00 pesetas. 

The province of Gerona exports annually an average of 46,670 
bales. This represents approximately, as we have said above, 
1,400,000 corks. Of these bales, 14,283 pass through the 
Custom house of Palamos, 16,723 by that of San Feliu de Guixols, 
12,669 by that of Portbou, and 2,999 by that of Barcelona. 
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There are manufactured, in our region, 32 different kinds of 
corks, classified according to their length and diameter, from the 
homeopathic cork of 22 mils. for 5 or 10, to the bretas of 64, for 
45 or 55 mils. and their price differs from 1 to 50 pesetas a 
thousand. These prices obtained at the factory, which vary to an 
infinite degree according to the purity and the quality of the 
cork out of which they have been made, can only be considered 
as general, and susceptible of modification according to locality 
and circumstance. 

There are 8,228 individuals employed in the different factories ; 
these are divided into nine categories, namely, taponeros, or cork- 
makers proper: cuadradores, whose business is to square the 
cork; raspadores, who remove the first bark from the strip; 
escogedores, who choose the corks; blanquedores, or bleachers ; 
calibradores, who arrange the corks in accordance with their size; 
weavers ; spinners; and carders. The men whose business it is 
to boil the cork, to square it, to choose it and to classify it, usually 
earn a fixed salary of three pesetas a whole day. Those who 
make the corks, working for so much a thousand, earn from 18 to 
20 pesetas a week, and sometimes 25. Rut there are others who, 
unfortunately, make from 5 to 6 pesetas a day. The men engaged 
in transporting the goods earn 2°50 pesetas for the whole day. 

Corks enter free of duty into England and Norway. Since the 
passing of the MacKinley Tariff the exportation of Spanish corks 
to the United States has absolutely ceased. The trefinos corks 
for champagne, and the small corks of the same best quality 
having been well paid for, the proprietors of oak-cork are now 
selling their strips at a price at least 3 pesetas higher than during 
1889 and 1890. It is therefore to be hoped that the cork 
industry will continue to prove prosperous in spite of foreign 
competition, of the MacKinley Tariff, and of the altered 
conditions of the Republics of South America, which last have 
closed a market which was already considerable, and which 
seemed likely to increase in importance. 
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VI.—THE PATENT LAWS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The following summary of the patent laws of Austria-Hungary 
is given by Mr. J. B, Hawes, the United States Consul at 
Reichenberg, in his last report to his Government at Washington :— 


General Conditions.—The most important principles concerning 
the acquisition and enjoyment of a patent (“ Privilegium” is the 
word more often used in Austrian law), as well as relating to their 
validity and extent and contests growing therefrom, are contained 
in the patent law of August 15th, 1852, No. 184 of the Imperial 
Law Publications. 

Further, the regulations of the Ministry of Commerce, which 
are published from time; to time in the official publications of 
that office, appear of importance. The more important of these 
decisions have recently begun to appear in certain legal journals. 

A patent can be granted for every new industrial discovery, 
invention, or improvement which is (1) a new manufacture, (2) a 
new means of manufacture, (3) a new method of manufacture. 

The meaning of the words discovery, invention, and improvement 
is defined in law and practice as follows :— 

Discovery (die Entdechung) depends upon the finding of a 
process formerly known but again forgotten, or a process entirely 
unknown in this country, This liberal definition of discovery 
perhaps explains how German Europe claims the discovery of the 
telephone, the telegraph, and pretty nearly everything else in use 
in the world. 

Invention (die Erfindung) means the production of a new 
object by new or known means, or the production of a known 
object by other means than those used before. 

Improvement or modification (Verbesserung odor Vertinderung) 
is defined as any preparation of a patented object itself, or its 
method of use, whereby greater success is reached in the process 
of manufacture or in its production. 

Inasmuch as the same conditions apply to discovery, invention, 
and improvement, the word “ invention ” will be hereafter used. 

An absolutely necessary condition in obtaining a patent is 
novelty. An invention is new in the meaning of the law when, 
at the time of the application for the patent, it is not in use in 
the country and has not been made known through publication. 

Should an invention from a foreign country be brought into 
Austria-Hungary, it can only be patented after a patent has been 

ted in that foreign country, which also must not have expired. 
n such a case a patent will only be granted to the foreign 
patentee or his legal representative or successor. 

No patent will be granted for the preparation of food-stuffs, 
drinks, or medicines, or for inventions opposed to the public 
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Applying for Patents.—The application should be made to the 
political district authorities or to the political authorities of the 
land ( Statthaltere?). 

In each case the authorities are only a means of transmission, 
inasmuch as they can only decide upon certain matters of form, 
and the case will be decided upon its merits by the Ministry of 
Commerce. A direct application to the Ministry is, however, 
inadmissible. It may be remarked, however, that the applicant 
may present his petition in either one or the other halves of the 
monarchy (Austria or Hungary), and the Ministry there then 
enters into communication with the Ministry of the other half, and 
a patent may be issued for the whole monarchy in the shape of two 
separate documents bearing the same date. 

The form of application must contain the name, occupation, 
and residence of the applicant. In case the applicant resides 
abroad, he must have a resident attorney, whose name must be 
mentioned. A description of the invention in substance should 
then follow. The time for which protection is asked should also 
be stated. The limit is 15 years, except with the special consent 
of the Kmperor. It should be stated whether it is desired that 
the patent should remain a secret. 

Accompanying the patent should be: (1) the application fee; 
(2) the power of attorney referred to when required; (3) in case 
the patent comes from abroad, a certified copy of the foreign 
patent; (4) exact specifications in duplicate, closed and sealed. 

These specifications are a very important formal necessity. 
They must be signed by the applicant-or his attorney, prepared in 
German or the language of the country where the application is 
presented to the authorities ; must contain an exact description of 
the patent and be accompanied by drawings, samples, or models 
without reserve, so that after the expiration of the patent any 
skilled person possessed cf them could utilise them. 

As already mentioned, the political authorities have only to 
decide concerning certain formalities, and they are not authorised 
to open the sealed description. This can only be done by the 
Ministry. 

On account of the formalities and difficulties attending the 
required application, it is recommended that Americans desiring a 
patent should place the matter in the hands of a duly chartered 
patent bureau or agency, which can be found in every large city, 
and which is qualified to answer all technical questions. 


Procedure with Applications—The authorities referred to 
examine the form of the application and convince themselves of the 
resence of the enclosures and the fee. If the article be debarred 
y law from being patented, as, for instance, medicines, the 
Statthalterci can refuse it. If everything be in order, the autho- 
rities, in the presence of the applicant, certify upon the sealed 
envelope the day and hour of the presentation, the presence of the 
fee, and give the applicant a receipt therefor, From this hour 
dates the priority of the invention in case of contest. The 
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Ministry opens the sealed specifications and accords the patent, 
or refuses it, or grants a delay to supply certain wanting details. 

The issuing of a patent is always at the risk and cost of the 
patentee, z.c., in the issuing of a patent the Ministry does not 
consider whether the invention is really new in accordance with 
law. Should it subsequently transpire that the invention is not 
new, or that it has been level patented, the patentee has to 
answer for his error or carelessness. The granting of a patent is 
made known by the Ministry through official publications and 
duly registered. 

Should the patent be granted for a shorter time than 15 years, 
at its expiration an application for extension can be made for a 
term sufficient to cover this period. 

Extent of a Patent Right—A patent covers the whole 
monarchy. It gives the patentee the sole right for the term 
mentioned to use his discovery, to erect the necessary shops for 
its manufacture, to sell it over the monarchy, to dispose of it 
altogether, or to leave it as a legacy, and to patent it in a foreign 
country. 

The transfer of a patent must be reported to the Ministry 
registered, and notice given thereof. A second fee is not 
required. 

Cost of a Patent.—Those costs can only be considered which 
accrue in every case, and therefore are definite. The costs of 
preparing specifications, plans, models, &c., of course, vary with 
each case, The cost of making the application also varies in 
accerdance with the difficulties of the case, although the difference 
will be less marked. The tax, however, can be stated definitely. 
It varies with the teym of validity of the patent, and is as 
follows :— 


Years. Tax. Years. Tax. 
Florins. Florins. 

6 130 1l 360 

7 165 12 430 

8 205 13 510 

9 250 14 600 

10 300 15 700 


As before stated, the amount of the tax must be forwarded with 
the application. 

If, for example, A, on the 1st September 1891, applies for a 
patent for 10 years, he must on that date deposit 300 florins. If, 
at the expiration of 10 years, he wishes to extend his patent 
five years, he must enclose with his new application a sufficient 
amount to make up the 700 florms, viz., 400 florins. In addition 
to this is the fee for registration, which amounts to one-fourth of the 
above tax; in the above case, say 175 florins, These fees include 
the taxes for both halves of the monarchy. No fee is charged for 
the examination of the invention by the Government experts. A 
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refund of the fee will only be made when the application is 
absolutely rejected or the patent right is withdrawn for public 
reasons, and in the latter case, ak will be retained to cover 
the period the patent has already run. In all other cases the 
money will not be returned. 

Forfeiture of a Patent-——A patent may be declared invalid or 
withdrawn when it is shown that at the time of the application the 
supposed invention was not new; when, in Austria or in a foreign 
country, a patent has already been granted to another person for 
the same invention; when it is subsequently shown that the 
specifications were insufficient. 

Cancelling a patent takes place by its expiration, by renuncia- 
tion, or when one year has elapsed since securing the patent 
without any steps having been taken to utilise it, or, having begun, 
a cessation of two years has occurred. 

Infringement and Procedure in Patent Suits.—An infringement 
consists of (1) imitating or duplicating an invention; (2) introduc- 
tion of imitated articles from a foreign country with the object of 
sale. The procedure and the competency of the authorities varies 
much in accordance with the nature of the infringement and the 
demands of the complainant. 

The latter can, if circumstances justify it, begin a formal 
criminal process or content himself in proving damages and seek 
to confiscate or destroy the tools, manufactures, Gc. He may 
also, when his statements seem credible, procure an injunction to 
stop the manufacture and protect himself against further damage. 
In case, however, the complainant fails to make a case, the 
injunction will be removed, and he is liable for all damages he may 
have caused. The authorities may demand security before issuing 
such an injunction. 


VIIL—ACCIDENTS TO AUSTRIAN WORKMEN. 


In the course of an article published in the Handels Museum 
of October 15th, giving statistics regarding accidents to workmen 
in Austria, the writer, after referring to the increased danger to 
which the lives and health of work-people are exposed, owing to 
the great development of industry and the use of machinery 
during the last 10 years says: “Experience has shown that 
“ measures and provisions against accidents possess little value 
“ when not correctly understood by work-people, and when the 
“ latter are not quite clear as to the purpose and advantages of 
“ such preventive devices, and it may with confidence be stated 
“ as an established fact that risk of accidents decreases in pro- 
“ portion as the intelligence of work-people increases. There is 
“ the closest possible connexion between the occurrence of 
* accidents to work-people and the acumen of the latter, and any 
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efforts in the direction of improvement of the work-people will 
have a direct effect upon the occurrence of accidents; and in 
“ discussing this question we must not omit to mention such 
“ measures as tend to strengthen the intelligence and the will, 
ani to promote the spiritual, moral, and economic interests of 
“ those concerned.” 

According to the Austrian Accident Insurance Law an accident 
is understood to be any casualty which, occurring in an industrial 
establishment, has either killed an employé or so injured him as 
either to cause death or incapacity for work lasting not less than 
three days. There does not at present exist in Austria any 
comprehensive statistical record of accident to persons occupied in 
the industries, as insurance against accidents is legally obligatory 
in the case of certain persons (unfallversicherungspflichtigen) only, 
and even among these no record is kept in the minor industries 
using neither boilers nor motors, the industries of agriculture and 
forestry, too, being omitted in so far as they dispense either 
entirely or partially with steam, hyrdraulic, or any such power ; 
so that it will not be possible to form an opinion as to the number 
or nature of the accidents occurring in these industries. The 
accidents which occurred in the industries coming within the 
scope of the Jaw, that is, the dangerous industries, have been 
carefully recorded since November 1889 ; the origin, consequences, 
and attendant circumstances being duly chronicled, and even 
though these statistics do not present a faithful picture of the 
occurrence of casualties to the general body of workmen, they 
offer material sufficiently instructive and interesting to justify our 
giving some of the principal data regarding the year 1890. 

The total number of declared industries coming within the 

rovisions of the Accident Insurance Law was 131,328, of which 
$8,133 belonged either to agriculture or forestry, and 53,195 to 
manufacture, &c. The total number of employés occupied in 
these industries was 1,236,125, of which 337,176 belonged to 
agriculture or forestry, and 898,949 to manufacture, &c. This 
last number consisted of 665,694 males (including administrative 
staff of 21,795) and 33,255 females. 

The amount of wages earned by the persons thus insured was 
237,943,710 florins (about 23,794,000/.), of which the small sum 
of 1,697,195 florins (about 169,720/.) fell to persons engaged in 
agriculture and forestry, and the remainder to those engaged in 
manufacturing and other industries. 

The value of the premiums paid was 3,288,944 florins (about 
328,8941), of which 47,149 florins (about 4,7152), was paid by 
persons engaged in agriculture and forestry, and the remainder by 
those engaged in the manufacturing and other industries. 

The total number of accidents reported was 15,439 (12°49 per 
1,000 of the number of persons insured), of whom 8,698 (56°34 
per cent. of the total number) being cured within a period of four 
weeks were relegated to the sick-insurance fund, while 6,741, or 
43°66 per cent. of the total number of injured, laid claim te 
compensation. Of this number 4,600, or 68 * 24 per cent., required 
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a longer period than four weeks for recovery, but suffered no 
permanent injury as regards working fitness. The number of 
cases resulting in partial disablement was 1,493, or 22°15 per 
cent., in total disablement, 100, or 1°48 per cent., and in death 
548, or 8°13 per cent. 

Relatively the greatest number of accidents with claims for 
compensation occurred in connexion with motors, namely 2,096, 
or 31-09 per cent. of the total number of such accidents, and the 
smallest number relatively, namely 45, or 0°67 per cent., in 
connexion with boilers and boiling apparatus, &c. 

Of the 1,593 accidents resulting in temporary or permanent 
disablement the greatest proportion falls to motors, viz.: 774, or 
49 +53 per cent., while of the 548 casualties resulting in death 
the largest proportion, viz., 131, or 23°91 per cent., was caused 
by falling objects, falls from ladders, stairs, and scaffolding being 
accountable for 117, or 21°35 per cent. of the fatal cases. 

As regards the nature and frequency of the injuries calling for 
compensation, it is found that injury to the fingers is of most 
frequent occurrence, viz., 2,202, or 32°67 per cent. of the total, 
after which class of injury follow, in the order of frequency, 
injury to legs and feet, 1,504, or 22°31 per cent.; to the arm 
and hand, 1,163, or 17°25 per cent.; to more than one part of 
the body at the same time, 906, or 13°44 per cent.; and to the 
eyes, 302, or 4°48 per cent., and so on. 

The amount of money spent in compensation in the 6,741 cases 
calling for same, was 2,273,463 florins (about 227,346/), of 
which 5° 54 per cent. falls to agriculture and forestry and 94-46 
per cent. to the remaining industries. 

The amount spent in compensating the 4,600 persons suffering 
temporary disablement was 222,892 florins (about 22,289/.), or 
9°8 per cent. of the total amount spent in compensation. The 
cost of compensating the 1,593 persons suffering from prolonged 
or permanent disablement was 1,667,108 florins (about 166,711/.), 
or 73°33 of the total amount spent, and finally 383,463 florins 
(about 38,346/.), or 16°87 per cent., was expended in connexion 
with the 548 cases resulting in death. 
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VIII.—THE AGRICULTURE OF JAPAN. 


The following account of agriculture in Japan is taken from 
the October report of the statistician attached to the United 
States Department of Agriculture :— 

The farm implements in use in Japan were in many cases, 
until recent years, very primitive. The plough is very small, with 
only one handle. Such a thing asa thrashing machine was not 
known. ‘The heads of grain were separated from the stalks by 
pulling the latter through a row of long iron teeth projecting 
from a small log of timber, while the winnowing fans were 
worked at the same time. The spade and hoe do the larger share 
of tilling, and harvesting sickles are merely straight iron blades, 
some four inches in length, pointed and sharpened on one side, 
and set at right angles in a wooden handle some 15 inches long. 

_ The greater part of the cultivated land consists of rice-fields 
in almost every valley, or even very low land where farming is 
practicable. They are divided into lots of various shapes and 
sizes by small ridges about one foot wide, and varying in height 
from a few inches up to two or,three feet. The soil is worked to a 
sufficient depth, and small rivulets are run through ditches which 
are cut for the purpose of irrigation. Soon after the plants are 
transferred from the bed these fields are generally covered with 
water to a depth of a few inches until harvest. ‘The higher lands 
are also carefully tilled, producing wheat, rye, barley, millet, 
Indian corn, potatoes, and edible roots of all kinds. The finest 
rice is produced in the fertile plains watered by the Tonegawa 
and the province of Chimosa, where the paddy fields occupy from 
20 to 25 per cent. of the total land surface, while in Owari and 
Kawachi they occupy more than 25 per cent. ‘The amount of 
rice produced in the whole Empire in a year is surprising. 
According to the annual return cf the foreign trade of the 
Empire of Japan for 1889, the total surplus of rice exported to 
various countries in that year was 685,657,326 pounds, without 
counting the still greater quantity consumed yearly in making 
saké (rice wine) for foreign demand as well as home use. Besides, 
the natives use rice-flour in making all kinds of confectionery, 
and the consumption of it is almost as great as their daily food. 

Next in value to rice production is that of wheat and barley ; 
the flour of these grains is used in making varieties of vermicelli, 
and it furnishes more than half the food for the lower classes of 
people throughout the Empire. Great attention is also paid to the 
cultivation of rye and oats, and corn is still raised to a small 
extent. A statement taken from the official report for the year 
ending December 31st, 1889, shows but little change in the volume 
of the principal crops during the period 1887-89, except in the 
case of rice for 1889, the falling off in this crop for that year 
being the result of damage from severe storms soon after seedlings 
were put out. 

69126. 
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All kinds of leguminous plants are raised in abundance in 
almost every part of the Empire, beans forming an important part 
and largely used in the manufacture of soy (kind of sauce). It is 
made up almost entirely of beans and salt water with a small 
quantity of wheat, and is used in preparing almost every kind of 
food, in addition to its table use. The annual yield of beans is 
above 16,000,000 Winchester bushels. The chief vegetables are 
turnips and radishes, while sweet potatoes are favourites in cul- 
tivation, occupying nearly 600,000 acres of land every year. 

The rearing of live stock in Japan has been solely for the pur- 
pose of providing for the carrying of burdens and tilling of the 
soil, beef being considered highlv objectionable as food among the 
Japanese until the advent of Europeans in that country. But 
recently great care has been taken to improve the breed of farm 
animals. New demands for beef and milk as well as for farming 
purposes, increased the number of breeders, and a great many 
foreign breeds have been introduced. The same advance in 
numbers and quality of horses, sheep, and swine is to be noticed. 

The fertilising materials used in agricultural districts in Japan 
are nightsoil, barnyard manure, fish manure, rice bran, shoyu 
cake, shochu cake, and green plants. During recent years common 
agricultural implements and labour-saving machinery, as well as 
the chemical: fertilisers, were successfully introduced. Careful 
experiments at the Imperial College of Agriculture at Tokio have 
been carried on for the purpose of testing the usefulness of 
different fertilising elements in Japanese agriculture, and as result 
of recent observations in the manuring experiment with rice, 
it is asserted that common fertilisers, such as green manure, rice, 
bran, straw, &c., rich in easily decomposed organic matters, should 
be well decomposed in the compost bed or applied three to four 
weeks before transplanting, so as to allow the soluble nutrients to 
undergo complete absorption before irrigation commences. The 
application of Peruvian guano and bone-dust are not recommended 
either for rice or for dry land crops unless in the form of super- 
phosphate. 

Another very valuable experiment was made in the same 
institution showing how much nitregen can be applied to rice by 
the preceding cultivation of a leguminous plant (Astragalus 
latoides Lam) as green manure. This plant is commonly known 
in Japan as “ genge,” and is cultivated in several districts as a 
green manure for rice. Itis usually sown between the rice plants 
in September or October, when irrigation is discontinued, and in 
the succeeding year, about the beginning of May, attains the flower- 
ing stage, when it is turned under in the field, and consequently 
reduces the amount of nitrogenous manure otherwise required. 
According to an analysis made in 1891 it was found that 
flowering genge plants contained 12°22 per cent. of dry matter, 
and 0°369 per cent. of nitrogen. However, these figures do not 
represent the content of the whole plant, as they do not comprise 
the stubble and roots left in the soil, 
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IX—THE COAL INDUSTRY OF INDIA, 


Writing on the subject of the development of the coal industry 
of British India, the Allahabad Pioneer Mai/ for September 16th 
has the following :— 

One of the most gratifying features of the commercial progress 
of India is the development of her coal-fields, which are increasing 
their output so steadily and rapidly that importation is likely in 
a year or two to dwindle into insignificance. Already in the 
Calcutta market coal from the mines of Bengal and Assam has 
quite taken the place of the English and Welsh mineral, and the 
local demand is steady and increasing, while most of the steam- 
ship lines are now regular consumers. Of the total present yield 
of the Indian coal-fields nearly four-fifths is the output of Bengal ; 
and the best quality for steaming purposes, equal to any other in 
the world, comes from the newly-opened mines of Assam, where 
enormous beds exist and are being energetically worked, though 
so far the demand is greater than the supply can meet. 

There is, however, room for a very great development of the 
Bengal coal industry, especially in the direction of exports to 
Colombo, Chittagong, Rangoon, and other ports, and it is affirmed 
with great show of reason that the principal check on such 
development is the action of the railway authorities. The coal 
traffic is not a little handicapped by the exorbitant freight charged 
on the carriage to Calcutta, as will be seen when compared with 
the freight-charged on grain, seeds, Gc. The railway freight for 
seeds from Cawnpore is 5%; pie per maund per mile, while for coal 
it is 1 pie per maund per mile. The railway authorities contend 
that the covered waggons which bring seeds down can be, and in 
many cases are, reloaded with goods for stations up country, 
whilst hopper waggons return to the coal districts empty. But, 
on the other hand, waggons loaded with grain cannot be released 
so soon as those loaded with coal, seeing that they are longer in 
transit in proportion to the distance, and coal trucks can make 
two or even three trips to every one made by seed waggons. The 
former would earn freight three times whilst the latter were 
earning it once. Of course the railway authorities can further 
urge as a reason for the high rates of coal that it is carried but a 
short distance in comparison to the grain, shipped perhaps at 
Cawnpore or even at Delhi. But if it is a fact that a reasonable 
reduction of railway rates would very soon nearly double the 
traftic, and this increased traflic would more than compensate for 
the reduction, it is evidently no case for standing upon rule. 
Coal owners and coal dealers are confident that if the railway 
authorities treated them more liberally the industry would at 
once feel the relief, and instead of being almost entirely confined 
to Bengal, an extensive export trade might be developed. 

Colombo especially, as the calling place for so many vessels, 
offers a large market for Indian coal, but the present high rate of 
freight makes business with that port unremunerative. The 
better class of Bengal coal, such as Deshurghur, Sanetoria, and 
Barakur, compares very favourably with English coal, the greater 
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consumption of the former being fully counterbalanced by the 
lesser cost. Moreover, the disadvantage formerly complained of 
in regard to the large per-centage of ash is not felt now that 
almost all steamers carry native firemen, who understand the 
method of stoking with Bengal coal. How the high railway 
rates operate to prohibit the export of coal from Calcutta may 
be readily shown. The price of English coal at Colombo is about 
32s. per ton, and Bengal coal cannot be laid down at that port 
for less than 28s, Taking the difference of consumption into 
consideration, the price of Bengal coal at Colombo ought to be 
25 per cent. less than the cost of English coal in order to compete 
with the latter, and the excessive freight charges on the Bengal 
railways alone prevent this necessary reduction. Exactly the 
same thing happens at Rangoon and other ports in which 
Bengal coal might else have a firm footing. Exporters cannot 
reduce their prices sufficiently to compete on paying terms with 
the English coal, and the railway authorities will not cut down 
their rates even to enhance their own traffic receipts. 

The introduction of Indian coal at Colombo would benefit the 
regular liners trading between Calcutta and home ports, for, as a 
rule, the tramp steamers carrying English coal to Colombo, after 
discharging, run into Calcutta or Bombay in order to get a return 
cargo. To compete with the liners they accept tonnage at low 
rates, and as a natural consequence cripple the freight market to 
a great extent. Thus the development of the export of Bengal 
coal would be beneficial to shipowners as well as to railways. At 
present the exports are trifling. The British India carries a 
certain quantity for its own use to its depdts at Colombo and 
Chittagong, and some is sent down the coast and to Rangoon, 
but the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, which at one time took 
3,000 tons a month of Indian coal, has stopped it on account of 
the high freights, and now buys Welsh. 

The philanthropist and the inspector have cast their eyes on 
the Indian coal-fields, and are now meditating a Mines Regulation 
Act, which, if drawn on the strict model of English legislation, is 
likely to hamper the coal industry here and considerably interfere 
with the output. Labour is scarce enough already in the Indian 
collieries, and vexatious meddling with the habits of the coolies 
is not likely to attract them. A man who is used to stroll into 
the workings, stay for a couple of hours, and then stroll out to 
smoke or perhaps go home for the day, who is accustomed to 
have his wife in the mine along with him, is not likely to under- 
stand or appreciate regulations that will make him work by time 
or “shifts,” and prevent his wife accompanying him. He, of 
course, is mute and powerless to protest if half his livelihood be 
legislated away. But colliery proprietors can at least make their 
views heard both in regard to the proposed regulation and also in 
regard to the excessive railway rates. So long, however, as they 
do not care to organise an association or union to give weight to 
their wishes and wants, they are unlikely to get overmuch con- 
sideration in the way of redressing or averting their grievances. 
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X.—THE WINE INDUSTRY IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


The following article on the prospects of the wine indusiry of 
South Australia is extracted from the Adelaide Observer for the 
22nd August :— 

The future of the wine industry is a subject in which almost 
every well-wisher of South Australia must take a very great 
amount of interest. Enough is already known to indicate that 
wine is destined to become one of the great staple exports of 
the country, and that the growth of the vine will in the future 
render possible a closer aggregation of population and a higher 
development of the amenities of civilisation in the country 
districts than have been experienced in the past. The prevailing 
policy in a colony devoted entirely to the growth of wool or of 
wheat is too often summed up in the desire of every settler to 
get as far as possible from his neighbour; but in the cultivation 
of the vine, as also in the fruit industry, exactly the reverse is 
the case. Growers must seci to cluster around centres of 
industry as much as possible, and thus there becomes practicable 
the settlement of a much denser population, giving better 
markets for the industrial products of the towns and cities. The 
lessons of the future are in this,as in almost every other case, 
to be estimated from those learnt in the past. 

In South Australia there have been three distinct changes in 
the growth of the wine industry, the first being the period during 
which settlers, widely separated from one another, grew vines 
on their premises, and pressed the produce into a sort of home- 
made wine that was sometimes positively harmful, seldom very 
palatable, and scarcely ever fit for placing on the market for 
sale. The second stage embraced the period in which some 
vignerons established the making of wine upon a proper com- 
mercial scale, but were obliged to rely mainly upon their own 
vineyards for the supply of grapes. The colony has, however, 
now arrived at the third stage. The growing of the grape is 
to a large extent becominy a separate industry, and while the 
makers of wine still hold large vineyards of their own, they are 
looking for their future supply of grapes chiefly to the vineyards 
which have been planted by local residents in the vicinity of the 
wine-making premises. In this, as in every other industry, the 
tendency of the age is towards specialising, and the trade of a 
vine-grower is becoming divided off from that of wine-maker. 

There are two dangers now looming ahead of the wine 
industry—one of them menacing the progress and prosperity of 
one of these classes, and the other seriously affecting the interests 
of the other. The wine-makers find that extreme difficulty has 
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been experienced in rendering the names of their produce even 
moderately familiar to the wine-drinking public of England, 
owing to the fact that the market is so large and that there are 
too many names of South Australian wines already. Yet, not- 
withstanding this drawback, they discover that every now and 
then some proposal is brought forward for the establishment of 
new firms of middlemen or distributors, whose copyright names 
and labels on the London market would only tend to render 
confusion worse confounded. This is the difficulty so far as the 
present wine-makers and proprietors of the well-known varieties 
of South Australian wines are concerned. But from the point 
of view of the growers there is also another danger of a very 
different nature. 

It is obvious that the extreme limit of the profitable growing 
capacity of the colony is regulated by the total amount of storage 
accommodation which is available. If there be not enough of 
storage ready to accommodate considerably more than one year’s 
growth of wine the grape will become a drug in the market, and 
a serious check will be given to the beneficial development of 
the wine industry. It is evident that the existence of a surplus 
of grapes in any particular year would, for a short time, give to 
the wine-maker a great advantage in enabling him to buy his 
grapes at the cheapest possible rates. In fact the existence of 
even a moderately small per-centage of produce for which there 
was no market might result in an indefinite depreciation in the 
market value. It must be allowed on all hands that the present 
wine-making firms have seldom or never attempted to snatch any 
advantage from such a state of affairs, although in more than one- 
district the experience of a surplus crop has not been altogether 
unknown, The sound policy of the wine-makers has always 
been to encourage the growing of grapes by making the price 
from one year to another as steady and as remunerative as 
possible. 

But, of course, there is a limit to the possibilities of storage’ 
which the wine-maker can afford. A firm may have invested 
every penny that it can command, and yet find itself unable to 
cope with the growing demands upon its capacity for the 
reception of the vintage. This is a matter which it behoves 
- every one interested in the advancement of the wine industry 
to take seriously into corsideration. The growers are, as we 
have pointed out, even more directly interested in it than the 
makers. It is not at all likely that there will be any glut of 
wine upon the market, but it is only too probable that such a 
state of affairs will arise in the market for the produce of the 
grower, namely, the grapes themselves. Various proposals have 
been made in regard to the feasibility of a sort of national asso- 
ciation of makers and growers combined, and formed into a 
limited liability company on such a scale as to admit of going 
to the English market for a supply of money. 

Whether the British public would take kindly to such pro- 
posals or not, it is certain that the association would be a much 
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more legitimate and profitable one than some of those ventures 
in the distilling and brewing industries, which of recent years 
have induced the English investor to literally throw his money 
at the feet of the company promoter. Whatever is done, how- 
ever, should be undertaken as soon as possible. It would be 
interesting to calculate what in all probability will be the pro- 
portion of storage to growing capacity in the colony four (or 
five years hence. Unfortunately the data necessary for such a 
computation are not at present accessible, but it is possible that 
by moving for a report on the subject some member of Parliament 
might be able to throw light upon the question. It is only 
necessary to inquire into the history of the wine industry in such 
places as Bordeaux in the Old, and San I'rancisco in the New 
World, to find what importance is attached to the erection of 
sufficient storage to keep pace with the growth of the vintage. 
Some of the places now in existence provide storage capacity for 
millions of gallons, and when it is remembered that at Bordeaux 
there are several miles of streets devoted to such buildings, it will 
be easy to imagine what a development must take place in this 
respect in South Australia as the colony becomes a great wine- 
produving centre. 
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XI.—COFFEE AND COCOA PRODUCTION OF 
BRAZIL, 


The following information on the subject of the coffee and 
cocoa production of Brazil is extracted from the eeventh Bulletin 
of the Bureau of the American Republics :— 

According to the best Brazilian authorities the coffee plant was 
imported from Africa, and found in the climate and soil of Brazil 
the conditions necessary for the marvellous growth exhibited by 
the following statistics:—In 1800 Brazil exported 13 bags of 
coffee ; in 1817, 66,985 bags; in 1820,97,498; in 1830, 484,222; 
in 1840, 1,037,981; in 1876, 3,765,122. To-day the annual 
production is about 6,000,000 bags of 132 pounds each. Of all 
that Brazil exports the United States takes as much as al! Europe. 
For its cultivation virgin forest lands are preferred, on hill sides 
or elevated lands between the eighteenth and twentieth parallels, 
as it is known that extremes of heat and cold are unfavourable to 
the growth of the plant. 

These wooded lands are cleared of their trees and brushwood, 
which are burned on the ground. The plants are raised in seed 
beds and transplanted at one year old in the plantation, in the 
quincunx order, with about 400 plants to the acre. Of course 
these lands can receive no ploughing on account of the roots and 
stumps which are left to natural decay. Holes are dug for the 
reception of the plants, and the hoe and mattock do the subse- 
quent work of cultivation, which consists in keeping down the 
vigorous growth of weeds. If the soil were kept clear of weeds 
and in a mellow condition, it would be washed away by the 
torrential rains in a few seasons. 

In four years the plant begins to produce, and from that time 
forward the production continually increases. The tree attains the 
average height in the plantation of about 10 feet, and its head a 
diameter of 5 feet. It reaches its maximum productiveness at 
about nine years of age, and continues in bearing for 40 years if 
carefully pruned. There are three annual bloomings and corre- 
sponding crops, of which one is vastly more important than the 
others. The gathering begins in April or May and is prolonged 
sometimes in November, owing to irregularity in ripening. 

The coffee is gathered in baskets and carried to yards of hard 
beaten clay, where it is dried in the sun, or in drying pans ky 
artificial heat. The outer shell is separated from the beans by 
machinery, and the thin, inner husk by still other machines, and 
the coffee is then ready for market. Its quality is greatly im- 
proved by age, the aroma increasing as desiccation goeson, The 
best Brazilian coffee when dried and in the best condition for use 
is usually of a pale yellow, while the new, immature beans are 
green. The different varieties possess different qualities, though 
from the same crop are obtained the Mocha, Java, and other 
varieties that figure in the market reports of the United States. 
The grades are assorted in Rio de Janeiro and Santos, and in New 
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York and Brooklyn. The beans of different sizes and weights are 
separated by machinery and sold as Mocha, Java, &c., according 
to the taste or gullibility of the consumer. f'or those who do not 
know that a green colour is usually an evidence of immaturity, 
the light and spotted beans are dyed to a beautiful green, which is 
easily washed off in warm water, as it should be before using. 

It is probable that not a ton of true Mocha enters the United 
States annually ; but thousands of pounds are sold every month 
in New York market as genuine Mocha, the same being the 
so-called “pea berry” of Brazil, which is found more or less 
mingled with all crops, and 1s.easily separated by machinery from 
the larger and flatter ‘beans. Its size approaches that of the 
genuine Mocha, the latter containing 510 beans to the decilitre, 
while the ordinary coffee of Brazil contains about 300, and that 
of Java about 338. The characteristic constituent of coffee is 
caffeine, whose chemical formula is identical with that of theine, 
of theobromine of cocoa, and of guaranine. In 500 grammes each 
of different varieties subjected to chemical analysis there were 
found the following amounts of caffeine:—Yellow coffee of 
Brazil, 1*82 grms.; Martinique, 1°79 grms.; Egyptian, 
1°21 grms.; Java, 1°26 grms.; Mocha, 1°06 grms.; Cayenne, 
1:00 grms.; Santo Domingo, 0° 89 grms. 

According to the analyses made by Dr. Ernest Ludwig, director 
of the Laboratory of Chemistry of the Medical Faculty of 
Vienna, Brazilian coffee contains from 1+ 16 to 1*75 per cent. of 
caffeine. 


Cacao.—Until within a few years the cacao exported from 
Brazil was obtained exclusively from the wild trees in the forests, 
but its cultivation has been systematically commenced in the 
State of Maranham, and the results thus far obtained are full of 
promise of good profits. About 250 plants are ordinarily planted 
to the acre. The cultivation is very simple, consisting, after the 
planting of the trees, in keeping down the weeds. During the 
first years banana plants are grown between the rows to shade 
the young plants and the soil. The first crop is taken in the 
fourth year from planting. The trees will produce, on an average, 
200 fruits, with from 30 to 50 nuts each, and a plantation of 
50,000 trees would yield 550 tons of nuts. This, at 12°5 cents 
per pound, would give an annual income of 137,500 dols. From 
this would be deducted: Preparation of 200 acres, purchase of 
seeds, care of seed beds, &c., 14,000 dols. Planting 12,500 
banana plants to shelter plants, 400. Pay of labour for care of 
plantation for four years, 20,000. Total, 34,400 dols. 

The gathering and preparation of the nuts is estimated at about 
1 cent per pound, and adding to this the cost of packing, trans- 
portation, and interest on capital, a net income of about 
60,000 dols. would result. A plantation of cocoa trees is an 
inheritance for the children of a family, as it produces from 50 to 
80 years, and after the first few years needs little attention. 
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XIIL—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


UnitEep KINGDOM. 


Import Entries for Rum. 


The following is a copy of a General Order which has been 
issued by the Board of Customs for giving effect to directions 
which they have received from the Lords of the Treasury for 
effecting an alteration in the Import List, in so far as concerns the 
entry of spirits described as ram :— 

(1.) The Lords of the Treasury have directed that the Official 
Import List be altered so that the sub-heading “Rum” of the 

neral heading “Spirits and Strong Waters,” be divided as 
follows 

Rum (imported from ports in sugar cane-producing countries.) 
Imitation rum (imported from ports in countries in which the 
sugar cane is not produced). 

(2.) Officers are accordingly directed to see that all importa- 
tions of spirits of the kinds under notice which may be entered on 
or after the lst of October next, be thus described. 

(3.) In the case of such spirits coming from ports in countries 
in which the sugar cane is not produced, but which may be claimed 
for entry as “Rum” under the first of the new sub-headings, 
before the entry be finally accepted and acted upon, the importers 
are to be required to apply to the Buard in each instance, for its 
admission as “ Rum,” annexing to their application the bill of 
lading from the original port of shipment, and certificates of land- 
ing at, and exportation from, the port of transhipment or exchange. 
Such certificate must be signed by the proper officer of Customs, 
whose signature (iu the case of a foreign port) must be verified by 
the British consular authority. These applications, with the 
accompanying documents, are to be forwarded through the 
surveyor at the place of importation, with his observations, in the 
usual manner, to the Board, who will then decide as to whether 
the claim can be admitted. 

(4.) In deciding how far entries tendered under the former of 
the two new sub-headings may be accepted, with reference to the 
country from which the importing ship has come, officers will be 
guided by their general knowledge and intelligence on the subject, 
referring, in cases of doubt or difficulty, to their superior officers, 
who, in turn, if not able to decide, will refer the question to the 
Board. Spirits imported from the West Indian Islands, Mauritius, 
Brazil, Guiana, and other tropical and sub-tropical countries in 
which the sugar cane is usually cultivated, and entered under the 
sub-heading of “Rum,” may ordinarily be accepted as such; 
whilst spirits imported from other countries, particularly ports in 
Europe and the northern ports of the United States of America, 
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will not be admissible otherwise than under the sub-heading of 
“Imitation Rum,” in the absence of compliance with the directions 
of paragraph 3 of this order. 

(5.) ‘The treatment in bond of spirits imported and admitted to 
entry under this decision of the Treasury, will form the subject of 
a further General Order, The alteration of the Official Import 
List is to be noted in all copies now in use. 


Russia. 
Prohibition of Export of Potatoes and certain Cereals. 


A telegram, dated the 2nd November, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. H. Howard, Her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’ Affaires at St. Petersburg, referring to the prohibition of the 
export from Russia of potatoes and all grain except wheat, Mc. 
in the following terms :— 

Ukase, dated October 28th, printed in Official Messenger to-day, 
and which came into force yesterday, prohibits exports of potatoes 
and all grain except wheat, also prohibits export of all preparations 
from potatoes or grains, the export of which is forbidden, such 
as flour, malt and grits, dough and baked bread. A period of 
three days, ending 4th instant, is allowed for ships to complete 
loading of prohibited articles begun before the ukase came into 
force, and the same period within which to export such articles 
already on their way to land frontier by rail. 


Prohibition of Export of Oil-Cake. 


Writing under date of the 11th October, Mr. W. G. Wagstaff, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Riga, says that last evening the Customs 
at this port received instructions from St. Petersburg to prohibit 
all further exportation of oil-cake ; consequently the shipment of 
this article was stopped to-day, and other goods have to be found 
for several British vessels. 

At the present time there are about 3,000 tons of oil-cake in 
store at Riga, and contracts have already been made for about 
8,000 tons, the holding back of which will entail serious loss +o 
exporters, as there is no local demand for the same, and the 
expense of forwarding it to the distressed provinces is too high to 
be entertained. 

The consequence is that a large amount of produce will have to 
be stored and must undergo sensible depreciation before the 
prohibition is removed. Dealers in oil-cake are bitterly com- 
plaining at not receiving any notice; the usual contracts were 
made and the autumn shipments already commenced. The 
average export of oil-cake from this port alone is about 21,000 
tons per annum. 

I understand that a deputation is about to proceed to St. Peters- 
burg to solicit permission to export the oil-cake already contracted 
for. 
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The Duty on Starch. 
Note.—Poud = 36 lbs. avoirdupois. Rouble = 3s, 2d 

The following is a copy of a memorandum which has been 
received from the Foreign Office on the subject of the duty on 
starch in the Russian tariff :— 

Representations having been made with the view to obtain a 
reduction of the amount of duty, 1 r. 75 cop. per poud, on 
starch packed in paper or in cases, in the new Russian Customs 
tariff, the Russian Government has consented to allow cases of 
starch of not less than half a poud in weight to be imported at 
the lower rate of 1 r. 40 cop. per poud. 


+ Regulations affecting Customs Declarations- 

The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 17th 
September says that, in consideration of the difficulties experienced 
by merchants in filling up declarations with detailed speciiication 
of certain merchandise, the Russian Minister of Finance has 
ordered that the declaration for the under-mentioned articles are 
admissible as stated, without other detailed indication :— 

“Grape and berry wines, contained in casks and barrels,” 
without indication of the number of degrees of alcohol that these 
wines contain, according to section 1 of Art. 28. 

** Fruit and berry juices, without sugar, with or without addition 
of alcohol,” without designation of the number of degrees of 
alcvhol, according to Art. 30. 

“ Basket-ware and articles made of vegetable materials, with or 
without ornaments of common materials,” without indication of 
the weight of each piece, according to the respective paragraphe 
of Art. 64. 

*‘ Pyrites of iron, copper ores, and copper scoriz,” according to 
the notes 1 and 2 of Art. 138, without indication of the pro- 
portion of copper per pound. 

** Tron and steel in bars, made up and ir sheets, of every kind,” 
according to Arts. 140 and 141, without indication of the 
paragraphs of these articles. 

“Wire of iron, steel, copper, alloys of copper, and of every 
kind of alloys of non-precious metals,” according to Art. 155, 
without indication of the calibre of the wire. 

“ Machinery and apparatus for factories,” exclusive of agricul- 
tural machines, according to Art. 167, without indication of 
sections 1 and 2 of the said article. 

“ Cotton tissues, raw and bleached, dyed, coloured and printed,” 
according to Arts. 187 and 188, without indication of the 
number of square arshines per pound of these tissues, 


The Classification of Figured Silk Tissues, 


The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce says that 
tissues of silk with designs formed by the interweaving of different 
coloured silks and tinsel simultaneousiy with the weaving of the 
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tissue of silk, are classified under Art. 195 of the Customs tariff, 
and those where the designs, on the contrary, are added by means 
of the sewing machine or any other process on the already finished 
tissue, pay according to Art. 208 of the tariff. 


Russ1a.—F INLAND. 
Customs Duty on Articles of Pressed Japanned Wood-pulp. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty's Consul at St. Petersburg, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 28th September, conveys 
an intimation from Mr. Vice-Consul C. J. Cooke, of Helsingfors, 
to the effect that the Imperial Finnish Senate has decreed that 
goods of pressed japanned wood-pulp, and particularly galvanised 
iron-plate pails cased with such material, shall pay the same duty 
as japanned joiners’ and turners’ goods, viz., 21 marks 20 pennis 
per 100 kilogrammes. 


Tariff Change. 


Mr. J. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul at St. Petersburg, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 24th October, says that, 
according to an intimation from Mr. Vice-Consul C. J. Cooke, 
of Helsingtors, the Imperial Finnish Senate has decreed that 
half-made goods of aluminium shall henceforth pay a higher rate 
of duty, namely, the same as that charged under the Finnish 
tariff on copper and brass half-finished goods, which is 5 marks 
90 pennis per 100 kilogrammes. 


Norway, 
The New Customs Commission. 


Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 8th of October, 
transmits the following translation of the instructions given to the 
Customs Commission recently appointed by the Norwegian 
Government. This Commission is composed of four leading 
merchants and shipowners; and three Customs officials under the 
presidency of Mr. Birger Kildal, an ex-Minister in the first Liberal 
Cabinet. The Customs Commission will consider more especially 
the following points :— 

(1.) A limitation of the quantity of goods to be stored and 
the extension and better regulation of bonding goods in 
transit, &c. 
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(2.) An alteration in the rules concerning drawbacks on 
foreign goods used in home manufactures and subsequently 
exported. 

(3.) Alteration in the rules concerning shipping dues. 

(4.) An alteration in the Customs Regulations concerning a 
partial abolition of, or a reform in the construction of the coast 
guard. 

(5.) An alteration in the present rules concerning the hours of 
clearance, giving the Administration a more extensive power of 
determining those hours with due regard to each place, more 
especially those places to which special collectors of Customs are 
not appointed. 

(6.) An alteration in the present rules concerning the carriage 
of goods in transit between places within the realm. 

(7.) The arrangement of the supervision and collecting of dues 
at the lesser ports, and in connexion therewith, the questicn 
whether the ordinary Customs Regulations concerning the right 
of clearance and the opportunities of obtaining the same, and the 
formalities connected therewith, should undergo any kind of 
modification where no opportunity exists of charging special 
officers with the duties of supervision and collection. 

It is assumed that the Commission will be further charged 
with an inquiry into the present organisation for the collection of 
revenue generally. 


GERMANY.—THE CAMEROONS. 
Rates of Import Duties, 


Note——Mark = 1s. (about). Litre = 0:22 Imp. gallon. 
Kilogramme = 2°204 Ibs avoirdupois. 


A despatch, dated the 17th October, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir E. Malet, Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin, transmitting a translation of the Customs tariff now in 
force in the Cameroons :— 

Liquors, with the exception of wine and beer.—Rum, gin, 
spirits of wine up to 49° Tralles, 0°20 marks per litre; above 
49°, 0°40 mark per litre. 

All other alcoholic beverages such as liqueurs, &c. in bottles, 
0°40 mark per litre; in the wood, 0°30 mark per litre. 

Firearms of every description, 2°50 marks each. 

Common gunpowder, 0°15 mark per kilogramme. 

Sporting gunpowder, 0°20 mark per kilog. 

Tobacco, 0°20 mark per kilog. 

Salt, 10 marks per ton. 

Rice, 0°02 mark per kilog. 
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SwiITZERLAND. 
Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 
Note.—Quintal = 220°4 lbs, avoirdupois. Franc = 9-,5,d, 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of September last :— 

Sulphate of barytes, washed, in paste—Category 16. Duty, 
30 cents. per quintal. ‘This was formerly included in Category 30. 

Beams, simply trimmed with the axe, not split—Category 53. 
Duty, 15 cents. per quintal. 

Chair-bottoms, painted or not.—Category 65. Duty, 16 francs 
per quintal, 

Tapioca flour, in sacks, casks, &c., without other packing.— 
Category 216. Duty, 2 francs per quintal. 

Semolina or groats of tapioca, in sacks, casks, &c., without 
other packing —Category 229. Duty, 7 francs per quintal. 

In Category 270, the note “ perforated paper” is completed by 
adding the following: that is to say, presenting designs, figures, &c., 
open-worked, for example, for screens, bouquet-covers, trimmings 
of articles of confectionery, &c., the duty is 16 francs per 
quintal. 


FRANCE. 
Customs Decisions, 


The following decisions have, according to the Journal des 
Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 1st October, been recently 

iven by the French Customs authorities :— 

Cupboards of common wood, with columns and incrustations of 
porcelain and fittings of gilt copper. The régime of furniture, 
‘other than of bent wood, and seats of common wood, is only 
applicable to furniture of the kind, ornamented with fittings or 
incrustations when the latter are insignificant and may be 
consequently considered as accessories. If the opposite be the 
case, these articles are subject, by analogy, with what has been 
decided as regards furniture with applications of mouldings and 
ornaments of compressed paste, to tne duty of 25 francs per 
100 kilos. under the category “furniture other than veneered 
inlaid, or ornamented with copper.” 

Vegetable fibre hardened in sheets or plates, without any 
particular manipulation, is classified as ‘moulded cardboard ” at 
the rate of 11 francs per 100 kilos. net; tubes, sticks, and all 
other articles made of hardened vegetable fibre, are classified as 
toys at the rate of 60 francs per 100 kilos, To these duties are 
added the “surtaxe d’entrepot” of 3°60 francs per 100 kilos., if 
the import is effected by way of a European country. 

Fans of coloured paper and wood or reed lacauered belong, 
whatever may be their dimensions, to the class of fans otner than 
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of ivory, mother-of-pearl, or tortoise-shell, leviable with a duty of 
300 francs per 100 kilos. net on direct importation from China or 
Japan. 

haiestonn carpet brooms, with brush, mounted on wood, are 
classified as common brushware. The nickel-plated parts are 
leviable with duty separately at the rate of 100 francs per 100 
kilos, net, as “ works of nickel.” 

Fichus of knitted wares with cotton fringes are admitted under 
the category of “ hosiery of cotton, cut, and without sewing,” when 
the fringes do not increase the value by more than 5 per cent. ; 
when this proportion is exceeded they are classed as cotton 
haberdashery. 

Mother-o’- pearl shells painted on the inside, and with a portion 
of the crust removed, are dutiable at the rate of 1,250 francs per 
100 kilos. 

Preparation obtained by means of native resin combined with 
oxide of lead is classified as chemical products not distinguished. 

Bicycle lamps are classified as manufactures of iron not distin- 
guished, varnished. : 

Children’s carriages and the detached parts of children’s 
carriages are classified as “ toys.” 

Cigarette machines are classified as toys. 


The Treatment of Tunisian Produce. 


The Journal Offciel for the 8th October publishes a decree of 
the French President, fixing at the sum cf six million francs the 
value of the quantities of products of Tunisian origin not mentioned 
in Arts. 1 and 2 of the law of the 19th July 1890, which, in the 
conditions of the said law, and under reserve of the exceptions 
provided in Art. 4, shall, from the 1st October 1891 to the 
30th June 1892, be admitted on payment on entry into France, 
conformably to the stipulations of Art. 3, of the most favourable 
duties collected on similar foreign products. 

A further decree fixes as follows the under-mentioned quantities 
of products of Tunisian origin, which may be admitted free of 
import duty into France, from the 1st October 1891 to the 30th 
June 1892 in the conditions of the law of the 19th July 1890 :— 

Horses, 1,000 head ; asses and mules, 2,000; cattle, 19,000; 
sheep, 150,000; goats, 500; swine, 1,150; game, poultry, &., 
dead, 4,000 kilos. ; living, 4,000 kilos. 


New Towage Rates at Calais. 


Mr. E. W. Bonham, Her Majesty’s Consul at Calais, in a report 
to the Foreign Office, dated the 24th October, says that the tugs 
at that port, which formerly belonged to a private company, 
having now -been taken over by the Chamber of Commerce, a 
regular tariff of charges for towage has been drawn up and 
earctioned. tariff is as follows 
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Minima Charges, 
Rates 
Designation of Services. Ton A Ships | than Two 
Shi at the | Ships at 
same | the same 
Time. Time. 
Ist zone: Fr.c. | Fr.c. | Fr.c. Fr.c. 
From any part whatsoever (Inwards- | 0°40 30°0 40°0 50°0 
of the tidal basin, the 
stranding harbour, or the | 
channel to the distance of } 
a mile beyond the pier- 
head and reciprocally - {Outwards| 0°20 20°0 30°0 40-0 
2nd zone: 
From any part whatsoever { Inwards- | 0°60 30°0 40°0 50°0 
of the tidal basin, the 
stranding harbour, or the 
channel to four miles off} 
the pierhead and recipro- 
cally - - (Outwards| 0°40 20°0 30°0 40°0 
3rd zone: 
From any part whatsoever (Inwards- | 0:90 30°0 40°0 50°0 
of the tidal basin, the | 
stranding harbour, or the { 
channel to seven miles off 
the pierhead and recipro- 
cally -  -(Outwards} 0-90 | 20:0 | 30:0 | 40-0 
Movements within the harbour : 
1. For ships shifting from any part what- 
soever of the stranding harbour, the tidal 
basin to one of the Resting docks and 
2. For ships ailing within the floating 
docks - 0°05 
3. For towing a lighter or canal boat 
whatever its tonnage may be, from any 
part whatsoever of Carnot Dock to the 
canal dock’s sluices = - - 
4. For steamers not being taken in tow 
but assisted in their oy by a — 
tug - - 0°10 
Rates per Boat. 
One Boat. | | Boats 
together. 
Fr.c. Fr. c. Fr. c. 
Ist zone - 8°0 7°0 6°0 
Boats, Hight, inwards oF } 974 sone -| 10°70 9°30 8-0 
| ard zone -| 18°30 11°60 10°0 
Boats, laden, pay double the rates shown 
above. 


69126, 


q 
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Imports of Goats and Cheeses from Corsica, 


According to a decree of the French President published in 
the Journal Officiel for the 29th October, goats and hard cheeses 
coming from Corsica are added to the list of products of that 
island which are admitted into France free of duty. Goats and 
hard cheeses imported from foreign countries into Corsica are 
there chargeable with the rates of import duty payable in France. 


France AND Ecuapor. 
Denunciation of Commercial Treaty by Ecuador. 


The Journal Officiel for the 10th October last says that by an 
official declaration on the 4th September last, at the Department 
for Foreign Affairs, the Government of the Republic of Ecuador 
has announced its intention of denouncing the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation concluded at Quito, on the 6th June 
1843, with France. 

This treaty, by the terms of Art. 28, remains in force for one 
year after its denunciation, as regards the stipulations relating to 
trade and navigation, that is until the 5th September 1892, when 
it will terminate, according to these provisions. The other 
articles concerning the relations of peace and friendship will, on 
the contrary, be perpetually obligatory. 


Regulations affecting Certificates of Origin. 

A circular was issued from the Foreign Office on the 17th 
October, transmitting translation of an order issued by the 
Spanish Department of Finance relative to certificates of origin 
which has been forwarded to the Foreign Office by Mr, Barrington, 
Her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Madrid. 

Mr. Barrington states that as the precise meaning of some 
portions of this instruction seemed open to some doubt, he had 
thought it well to obtain additional information respecting the 
purport of this document from the Spanish Customs Department. 
From the further statement thus obtained, it appears that all 
papers of this nature presented or filled up for clearances through 
the various Custom houses are sent on periodically to the main 
office at Madrid for supervision, and that the incompleteness of 
certificates of origin, and discrepancies between the original and 
the supposed Spanish equivalent in descriptions of goods, having 
given rise to confusion. This is frequently the case with English 
textiles, which, the Spanish authorities point out, are apt to be 
entered on the certificates as “ Cottons” or “ Woollens,” general 
terms which do not indicate whether the goods are yarns or 
tissues, nor whether their material is pure or mixed. 
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The objéct of the instruction is to call attention to such 
irregularities, and to insist upon strict compliance with the 
standing regulations on the subject laid down in the second 
= third clauses of the 12th section of the Spanish Customs 
Rules. 

The prescriptions affecting certificates of origin, which comprise 
the two clauses in question, are to the following effect :— 

The certificate shall indicate the number, marks, enumeration, 
and gross weight of the packages, and the material and class of 
the merchandise, specifying definitely as regards yarns and 
tissues (spun and woven goods) whether they are of cotton, hemp, 
flax, wool, or silk, or a mixture of those materials. 

The certificates can be drawn up in Spanish or in French ; when 
presented in other languages they will be translated into Spanish 
at the choice of the merchant, by sworn interpreters, by inter- 
preting shipbrokers, by commercial brokers, by the Boards of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce of the locality, or by 
the Consuls of the treaty nations to which the merchandise 
appertains. 

The faculty for making translations is optional on the part of 
Boards of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, which are 
entitled, but not obliged, to effect translations. 

Mr. Barrington points out that there is thus nothing absolutely 
novel in the recent order beyond some further facility in regard 
to translation ; but it seems advisable that it should be brought to 
the notice of persons trading with Spain in order that certificates 
of origin may be filled up with more explicitness and detail of 
description of the nature of the goods exported from the United 
Kingdom to Spain. 


PortuGAL.— West AFRICAN PoSssEssIONS. 


Increase in Export Duties, 


Mr. G. F. Annesley, Her Majesty’s Consul at Loanda, in a 
report to the Foreign Office dated the 22nd August, says that the 
export duties levied by the Customs authorities at Loanda, 
Benguela, and Mossamedes have been raised from 5 per cent. to 
15 per cent. ad valorem on all goods shipped to ports other than 
Portuguese, with the exception of ivory, the duties on which have 
been raised from 3 per cent. to 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

Goods exported to Portuguese ports pay the same duty as 
hitherto, viz., 2 per cent. ad valorem on ivory and 3 per cent. on 
all other goods. 

Goods hitherto duty free, such as fibre and cotton, have to pay 
duties under the new tariff. 

Goods exported from San Thomé or Principe pay duties as 
follows :— 

Coffee to Portuguese ports, 16 reis per kilogramme (4,500 reis 
= 11; kilogramme = 2'204 Ibs, avoirdupois) ; coffee to foreign 
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ports, 45 reis per kilogramme ; cocoa to Portuguese ports, 14 reis 
per kilogramme ; cocoa to foreign ports, 40 reis per kilogramme. 

All other merchandise to Portuguese ports i per cent. ad 
valorem, and to foreign ports 6 per cent. ad valorem. 


ITALy. 


Pilotage Fees at Civita Vecchia. 


Mr. A. R. Franz, Her Majesty’s Consui at Rome, in a report 

to the Foreign Office dated the 28th September, says that a fresh 
set of regulations for the pilotage service at the port of Civita 
Vecchia has come into operation since the 1st September. 
By Art. 4 of these regulations it is enacted that “ the fee for 
pilotage service at the above port is fixed at 10 centimes per 
every net ton, to be equally levied on steam as well as on 
“ sailing vessels, such fee not to be less than 15 lire, and in no 
“ case to exceed the maximum of 150 lire; the net tonnage to be 
“ ascertained from the ship’s papers.” 

In consequence of this disposition, though the fee per ton 
remains unaltered, the maximum on which the fee is chargeable, 
which was formerly 1,000 tons, has been raised to 1,500 tons 
register; therefore the maximum fee is raised from 100 to 
150 lire. 

The pilotage service at Civita Vecchia is optional both on 
entering or leaving the harbour, but in the latter case the fee 
charged is one half of the fee on entering. 


Importation of Hog Products from the United States. 


It being understood, that owing to the promulgation by the 
United States of America of the law entitled “ Act providing for 
an inspection of meats for exportation,” a sufficient guarantee is 

iven for the soundness of meat exported from that Confederation, 
the Italian Government has promulgated a decree to the effect 
that the introduction of pork, prepared or preserved, coming from | 
the United States of America into Italy,,is permitted when accom- 
panied by a certificate from the proper foreign authorities showing 
that the said meat has been submitted to the sanitary inspectors 
and pronounced sound. The prohibition imposed by the Marine 
Regulation of the 20th February 1879 remains in force as regards 
the importation from the United States of live pigs. 


UNITED STATES. 


Customs Decisions. 
The following decisions respecting the construction to be given 
to Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in the 
Customs tariff and the application of the Customs laws of the 
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United States have recently been given by the Custom 
authorities in that country :— 


On the exportation of carpets manufactured wholly or in part 
from imported materials a drawback may be allowed equal to the 
amount of duties paid on the imported materials used in the 
manufacture, less 1 per cent. of such amount. 

, aera of goods the product of convict labour is prohi- 
ited. 


Sheets of woven willow with a backing of thin cotton cheese- 
cloth glued on, and commercially known as sparterre, are exempt 
from duty under T. L, 792. 

Refined sugar exported for benefit of drawback may be entered 
for warehouse and immediate exportation under the provisions of 
Article 783, General Regulations, if the bills of lading, &c., show 
it to be in transit for a foreign country. Such shipments are not 
considered re-importations subject to prohibition in paragrapb 493, 
Act of October Ist. 

When metal is component of chief value, accordions are classified 
for duty at the rate of 45 per cent ad valorem, and when wood is 
returned as component of chief value they are classified for duty 
at the rate of 35 per cent. ad valorem, under the provisions of 
paragraphs 215 and 230, Act of October 1st, 1890. 

Linen goods woven in the grey in Germany and finished in 
Ireland should receive consular authentication in Ireland, and be 
marked “ Ireland.” 

On the exportation of locomotives built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, of Philadelphia, Pa., in the construction of which 
certain imported coupling buffers have been used, a drawback will 
be allowed equal in amount to the duty paid on said buffers, less 
the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

On the exportation of brass bedsteads manufactured by H. L. 
Judd and Co., of New York, in part from imported brass-cased 
tubing, a drawback will be allowed equal in amount to the duty 
paid on the tubing used in the manufacture, less the legal deduc- 
tion of 1 per cent. 

On the exportation of so-called gold paint manufactured by 
A. Sartorius and Co., of New York City, in part from imported 
bronze powder, a drawback wlll be allowed equal in amount to 
the duty paid on the bronze powder used in the manufacture, less 
the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 


For sugar refined from imported sugar on which duties have 
been paid at the rates prescribed by the Tariff Act of March 3rd, 
1883, used in the manufacture of confectionery exported under 

roper entries, and for which no rate of drawback has been esta- 
plished, drawback will be allowed at the following rates, subject 
to the legal deduction of 1 per cent. :—For sugar granulated and 
store-dried 2°60 cents per pound ; for sugar social above No. 20 
D.S., 2°28 cents per pound ; for sugar No. 20 D.S. and below, 
1°84 cents per pound, 
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Hooks and eyes and pant-hooks are dutiable at 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, under paragraph 216 of the Act of March 3rd, 
1883. 

Herring-bone trimmings are dutiable at 40 per cent. ad valorem, 
under paragraph 325 of the Act of March 3rd, 1883. 

Pocket-books composed of metal are dutiable at 45 per cent, 
ad valorem, under paragraph 215. 

Rosaries composed of metal and glass are dutiable at 60 per 
cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 108. 

Crosses manufactured from bone and brass are dutiable as 
manufactures of metal at 45 per cent. ad valorem, and as manu- 
factures of bone at 30 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraphs 
215 and 460, N.T., respectively. 

Bologna sausage, canned, is entitled to free entry. 

Small short sheaves of dried wheat and certain dried grass 
known as Briza minima are dutiable at 10 per cent., uader T.I. 
94, Act of March 3rd, 1883. 

Grass (raffia) cloth, a manufacture of grass, is dutiable at 30 
per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 460, N.T. 

Crash or canvas manufactured from tow of flax is dutiable at 
50 per cent. ad valorem, uuder paragraph 371, Act of October Ist, 
1890. 

A white inodorous tasteless semi-solid substance known com- 
mercially under many fanciful names, such as “ petrolatum,” 
“vasiline,” “cosmoline,” &c., is entitled to free entry as paraffin. 

White glass beads strung upon cotton threads are dutiable at 
60 per cent. ad valorem as manufactures of glass, under para- 
graph 108, Act of October Ist, 1890. 

Flat glass beads of various colours and sizes, known commer- 
cially as nail-head beads, fastened upon cards, with threads to 
protect the edges of the beads from being broken and chipped in 
handling and transportation, are dutiable at 10 per cent. ad 
valorem, in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 445, 
N.T. 

Flax or linen twine is dutiable at 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
under paragraph 371, Act of October Ist, 1890. «_ 


Regulations affecting Immigrants arriving from Foreign 
Countries, 


A circular has recently been issued to the collectors and other 
officers of the United States Customs from the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, directing them to require hereafter masters 
of vessels bringing passengers to the United States to state in 
their passenger lists, required to be delivered to collectors of 
Customs by the 9th section of the Act of August 2nd, 1882, the 
state or territory of destination within the United States of each 
immigrant so arriving. 

In a further circular Customs officers are instructed to request 
masters of vessels to furnish in their manifests of passengers, 
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required to be delivered to collectors of Customs by section 9 
of the Act of August 2nd, 1882, information as to whether each 
immigrant can read and write. This information should be 
ascertained by careful inquiry of each passenger and noted on 
the passenger list against each name. 


Regulations affecting Importation of Old Rags from Marseilles. 


The following is a copy of a circular issued to collectors and 
other officers of the Customs from the Treasury Department at 
Washington on the 9th October last :— 


The Act approved April 29th, 1878, entitled “An Act to 
“ prevent the introduction of contagious or infectious diseases 
“ into the United States,” provides that “no vessel coming from 
“ any foreign port or country where any contagious or infectious 
disease exists, nor any vessel conveying infected merchandise, 
shall enter any port of the United States or pass the boundary 
line between the United States and any foreign country except 
“ in such manner as may be prescribed under said Act.” 

It having been shown that an epidemic of cholera prevails in 
various provinces of Asiatic Turkey; that old rags are collected 
in these provinces and shipped to Marseilles, France, there to be 
rebaled and reshipped to the United States; that therefore rags 
from Marseilles, unless disinfected, are liable to import contagious 
disease into the United States, and that, while the laws of the 
several States forbid the admission of infected merchandise, a 
want of conformity of the several State and municipal regulations 
may cause a laxity in the enforcement of restrictive measures ; 
therefore, it is ordered that no rags imported from Marseilles 
shall be admitted to entry, unless accompanied by a certificate 
from the United States Consul at Marseilles that they have been 
disinfected in accordance with the regulations of this Department, 
or by a certificate to the like effect from a medical officer of the 
Marine Hospital Service or State or local quarantine officer. 

This circular will take immediate effect, but will not apply to 
rags afloat on or before the date of its issue. 

For disinfection one of the following methods will be used :— 


” 1st. Boiling in water not less than one hour; all rags to be 
unbaled for this purpose. 


2nd. Exposure to steam not less than one hour, the steam to 
be of a temperature of not less than 100 degrees Centigrade 
(212 degrees Fahrenheit), nor greater than 115 degrees Centigrade 
(239 degrees Fahrenheit). 


3rd. Exposure not less than six hours to sulphurous acid gas, 


made by burning not less than 3 lbs. of roll sulphur to each 
1,000 cubic feet of space. 
4th. Exposure not less than six hours to an atmosphere 


containing 3 per cent. of sulphurous acid gas liberated from its 
liquid state (liquid sulphur dioxide). 
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In methods No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4, the rags must be well 
scattered upon racks, or so arranged that they can from time to 
time be turned in such a manner that all shall be exposed to the 
steam or gas. 


GUATEMALA. 
The Customs Duties on Firearms. 


The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 1st 
October says that, by virtue of a presidential decree of the 
9th July 1891, revolvers or pistols pay an import duty of 3 piastres 

t pound gross weight, and firearms introduced with the special 
authority of the Government, 2 piastres 50 centavos. This decree, 
which came into force on the date of its publication, modifies the 
tariff decree of the 25th July 1888. 


San Satvapor. 
The Preparation of Consular Invoices. 

According to the Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce 
for the Ist of October, a decree of the 29th July makes it 
imperative on the part of exporters to inscribe separately in the 
consular invoices similar articles, but of different quality, forming 
the same consignment. This decree enters into force three months 


after its promulgation for merchandise sent by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama and six months after for that sent by Magellan. 


Shipping Charges at Port au Prince. 

Mr. A. Tweedy, Acting British Consul at Port au Prince, in 
a report dated the 17th October, forwards the following state- 
ment of port charges at Port au Prince, being an amendment of 
the notification on p. 404 of the Board of Trade Journal for 
October. 

Pilotage, 15 dols.; signal, 2 dols.; sanitary visit paid to 
doctor of port, 12°50 dols.; sanitary visit paid to Government, 
22-92 dols. ; tonnage dues, per ton on cargo landed, 0°50 dols. ; 
light dues, per ton on gross tonnage of vessel, ix gold, 0:06 dols. 


VENEZUELA. 
Tarif, Changes. 

Mr. W. A. Andral, Acting British Consul at Caracas, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 22nd September, encloses 
copies and translation of a decree annulling on the 20th October 
the decree of the month of March last, which temporarily exempted 
maize, rice, beans, and peas from payment of import duties. 
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CoLomBIA AND Ecuapor. 


Commercial Reciprocity. 

The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce, in its issue of 
the 1st October, states that the Republics of Colombia and 
Ecuador have concluded a treaty, by which, with a view to 
encouraging their industry and transport trade, all duties ‘are 
abolished on merchandise imported from one country into the 
other by the land frontiers. 


Uruauay. 


Tax on Bills of Lading. 


The Bulletin du Musée Commercial for the 17th October says 
that a decree of the 9th September last establishes a tax of 


50 centimes on the original of import and export bills of lading. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Tariff Changes. 


According to the Tariff Act recently passed by the Newfound- 
land Legislature, to continue in force until the 11th June 1892, 
the following alterations have been introduced :— 

The classes of sugar are more accurately defined, but the 
duties are not changed. ; 

Cabbages, previously 2 dollars per cwt., are now 2 dollars per 


100. 

Bookbinders’ tools and implements and diving apparatus are 
charged 10 per cent, instead of 25 per cent. 

Hops are charged 124 per cent. instead of 25 per cent. 

Saws and herring barrels, 30 per cent. instead of 25 per cent. 

Olein and other oils for the manufacture of artificial butter 
(previously 20 per cent.) and type-writing machines (previously 
25 per cent.) are added to the free list. 

Section 22 of the Act provides that if the proposed convention 
between the colony and the United States comes into force, the 
duty on flour shall not exceed 25 cents per barrel, and on pork, 
1°50 dollars per barre] (200 Ibs.). 


JAMAICA. 


Abolition of Export Duties. 


According to a law which has recently been passed by the 
Legislature of Jamaica, all export duties formerly levied in the 
island are abolished. 
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XITL—CHANGES IN THE CANADIAN CUSTOMS 


TARIFF. 


By resolutions recently adopted by the Canadian House of 
Commons the following changes have been introduced into the 


Customs tariff of the ‘Dominion. 


The old duties, published at 


pp. 409-18 of the October number and pp. 535-52 of the 
November number of the Board of Trade Journal for last year 


are modified on the under-mentioned articles :— 


Articles. 


Duties now levied. 


All molasses, syrups not otherwise provided for, including 
all tank bottoms, tank washings, all cane juice, concen- 
trated cane juice, all beetroot juice and concentrated beet- 
root juice, when imported direct without transhipment, 
from the country of growth and production : 

(a.) Testing by polariscope 40° or over and not over 
56°, a special duty of 
(6.) When testing less than 40°, a specie duty of 
1} cents per gallon and in addition thereto, one- 
fourth of one cent per gallon for each — 
or fraction of a degree less than 40° 7 
(c.) And in addition to the foregoing rates, a further 
specific duty in all cases of 2} cents per gallon 
when not so imported direct without transhipment 
[The packages (when of wood) in which imported, to be 
in all cases exempt from duty. ] 

All cane sugar and beetroot sugar not above No. 14 Dutch 
standard in colour, all sugar sweepings, all sugar 
drainings or pumpings drained in transit, all melado 
and concentrated melado, all molasses and concentrated 
molasses not elsewhere specified, all cane juice and con- 
centrated cane juice not elsewhere specified, all beetroot 
juice and concentrated beetroot juice not elsewhere 
specified, all tank bottoms, not elsewhere specified, and 
concrete when not imported direct without transhipment 
from the country of growth aud production, 5 per cent. 
ad val. ; provided, however, that in the case of cane sugar 
produced in the East Indies and in countries to the east 
thereof and imported therefrom vid Hong Kong or 
Yokohama, such rate of 5 per cent. ad val. shall not be 
exacted if transhipped at Hong Kong or Yokohama - 

All sugars above No. 14 Dutch standard in colour, and 
refined sugar of all kinds, grades or standards, and all 
sugar syrups derived from refined sugars - . 

Glucose or grape sugar, glucose, syrup, and corn syrup, or 

any syrups containing any admixture thereof 


Cut tobacco ~ - 


- Manufactured tobacco, not elsewhere specified, and snuff - 


Ale, beer, and porter, when in casks or 
than in bottles - 

Ale, beer, and porter, when ‘immported | in bottles (six quart 
or twelve pint bottles to be held to contain one gallon) - 


Dols. Cts. 
Gall. 0-014 
“ 0°01 
and 
per degree additional. 


Gall. 0.024 
additional. 


5°/, ad val. 

Lb. 0°00, 

0-014 
0°45 
and 123°], ad val. 
{” 0°35 
and 12} °/, ad val. 
Gall. 0°16 
” 0°24 


| 

| 

— 
| 

J 
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Articles. 


Duties now levied. 


Spirituous or alcoholic liquors, distilled from any material 
or containing or compounded from or with distilled spirits 
of any kind, and any mixture thereof with water, for 
every gallon thereof of the strength of proof, and when of 
a greater strength than that of proof, at the same rate on 
the increased quantity that there would be if the liquors 
were reduced to the strength of proof. When the liquors 
are of a less strength than that of proof, the duty shall be 
at the rate herein provided, but computed on a reduced 
quantity of the liquors in proportion to the lesser degree 
of strength; provided, however, that no reduction in 
quantity shall be computed or made on any liquors below 
the strength of 15 per cent. under proof, but all such 
liquors shall be computed as of the strength of 15 per 
cent. under proof, as follows :— 


(a.) Ethyl alcohol, or the substance commonly known 
as alcohol hydrated oxide of ethyl or spirits of 
wine; gin of all kinds not elsewhere specified ; 
rum, whisky, and all spirituous or alcoholic 
liquors not otherwise provided for - - 


(6.) Amy] alcohol or fusel oil, or any substance nanan 
as potato spirit or potato oil - - 


(c.) Methyl aleoho!, wood alcohol, wood naphtha, 
pyroxylie spirit, or any substance known as 
wood spirit or methylated spirit; absinthe, 
arrack or palm spirit, brandy, including artificial 
brandy and imitations of brandy ; cordials and 
liqueurs of all kinds, not elsewhere specified, 
mescal, pulque, rum shrub, schiedam, and other 
schnapps; tafia, angostura, and me aleoholic 
bitters or beverages = - - - 


(d.) Spirits and strong waters of any kind, mixed with 
any ingredient or ingredients, and being known 
or designated as anodynes, elixirs, essences, 
extracts, lotions, tinctures, or medicines not 
elsewhere specified - - 


(e.) Alcoholic perfumes and perfumed spirits, bay 
rum, cologne and lavender waters, hair, tooth, 
and skin washes, and other toilet preparations 
containing spirits of any kind, when in bottles 

or flasks itis not more than four ounces 
each - 

When in Guba, or other packages 
weighing more than four ounces each - 


(f.) Nitrous ether, sweet spirits of niin, and aromatic 
spirits of ammonia - 


(g-) Vermouth and ginger wine containing not more 
than 40 per cent. of proof spirits - - 
If containing more than 40 per cent. of proof 
spirits 
(h.) In all cases where the strength of any of the 
foregoing articles cannot be correctly ascer- 
tained by the direct application of the hydro- 
meter it shall be ascertained by the distillation 
of a sample, or in such other manner as the 
Minister of Customs directs. 


Dols. Cts. 

Gall. 2-123 
2° 123 
2-123 


2°12} 
and 30 °/, ad val, 


50 °/, ad val. 


Gall. 2° 123 
and 40 °/, ad val. 


Gall. 2+124 
and 30 °/, 
Gall. 0°75 


” 2° 123 
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Articles. Duties now levied. 
Champagne and all other sparkling wines, in bottles con- Dols. Cts. 

taining each not more than a quart and more than one 

pint - Dozen 3°30 
Containing not more than a as each and 1 more than 

one half-pint = - - 1°65 
Containing one half-pint each or less ~ » 0°82 
Bottles containing more than one quart each shall poy) 

in addition to 3 dols. 30 cents per dozen bottles at the rate | | Gall. 1°65 

of 1 dol. 65 cents per gallon on the quantity in excess of | | For all over 1 quart 

one quart per bottle, the quarts and pints in each case per bottle. 

being old wine measure ; in addition to the above specific 30 °/, ad val. 


duty, there shall be an ad val. duty of 30 percent. - 
Salt, coarse (not to include salt imported from the United 
Kingdom or any British possession, or salt imported for 
the use of the sea or shall free 
duty) - 100 Ibs. 0°05 
Salt, fine, i in bulk - i 0°05 
Salt in bags, barrels, or other packages, the bags, venvele, 
or other to bear the same as if 
empty » 0:°073 
All cane sugar and beetroot sugar not above No. 14 Dutch 
standard in colour, all sugar sweepings, all sugar 
drainings or pumpings drained in transit, all melado and 
concentrated melado or molasses and concentrated 
molasses not otherwise provided for, all cane juice and, 
concentrated cane juice not otherwise provided for, all 
beetroot juice and concentrated beetroot juice not other- 
wise provided for, all tank bottoms not otherwise pro- 
vided for, and concrete when imported direct without 
transhipment from the country of growth and production Free 


The Governor in Council may authorise the payment out of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada, under such regulations 
and restrictions as are made by Order in Council to the producers 
of any raw beet-root sugar produced in Canada wholly from beets 
grown therein, between the first day of July 1891 and the first 
day of July 1893, of a bounty of one dollar per one hundred 
pounds, and in addition thereto three and one third cents per one 
hundred pounds for each degree or fraction of a degree over 
seventy degrees shown by the polariscopic test. 


| 
| 
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XIV.—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Fires 1n Corron 


The Board of Trade have received through the Foreign Office 
copies of circulars issued by the United States Treasury 
containing correspondence relating to fires in cotton cargoes, 
and instructions addressed to collectors of Customs and others 
calling attention to the laws governing the transportation of 
explosive, inflammable, and other dangerous substances, and 
directing the enforcement of penalties in case of any violation 
of their provisions. The following are extracts :— 


Circular. 
Fires ON Cotron Suirs. 
1891. Department No. 140. Treasury Department, 
Bureau of Navigation. Washington, D.C., ¢ 


September 5th, 1891. 
To Collectors of Customs and others. 


* * * * 


“ The frequency of fires on ships carrying cotton is stated to be 
owing, in a great measure, to the loose condition of the packing 
of the bales. 

“ Section 8, passenger Act of 1882, is as follows :— 

«“<That it shall not be lawful to take, carry, or have on board of 
any such steamship or other vessel any nitro-glycerine, dynamite, 
or any other explosive article or compound, nor any vitriol or like 
acids, nor gunpowder, except for the ship’s use, nor any article or 
number of articles, whether as a cargo or ballast, which, by reason 
of the nature or quantity, or mode of storage thereof, shall either 
simply or collectively be likely to endanger the health or lives of 
the passengers or the safety of the vessel; and horses, cattle, or 
other animals taken on board of, or brought in any such vessel, 
shall not be carried on any deck below the deck on which 
passengers are berthed, nor in any compartment in which 
passengers are berthed, nor in any adjoining compartment except 
in a vesse! built of iron and of which the compartments are 
divided off by watertight bulkheads extending to the upper deck. 
For every violation of any of the provisions of this section, the 
master of the vessel shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and shall be fined not exceeding one thousand dollars, and be 
imprisoned for a period not exceeding one year.’ 

“ Section 4472, Revised Statutes, provides as follows :— 

“*No loose hay, loose cotton, or loose hemp, camphene, nitro- 
glycerine. naphtha, benzine, benzole, coal-oil, crude or refined 
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petroleum, or other like explosive, burning fluids, or like dangerous 
articles, shall be carried as freight or used as stores on any steamer 
carrying passengers, nor shall baled cotton or hemp be carried 
on such steamers unless the bales are compactly pressed and 
thoroughly covered with bagging of similar fabric, and secured 
with good rope or iron bands; nor shall gunpowder be carried on 
any such vessel except under special licence, nor shall oil of 
vitriol, nitric or other chemical acids be carried on such steamers 
except on the decks or guards thereof, or in such other safe part 
of the vessel as shall be prescribed by the inspectors. Refined 
petroleum which will not ignite at a temperature less than 110 
degrees of Fahrenheit thermometer may be carried on board such 
steamers upon routes where there is no other practical mode of 
transporting it, and under such regulations as shall be prescribed 
by the board of supervising inspectors with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and oil or spirits of turpentine may be 
carried on such steamers when put up in good metallic vessels or 
casks or barrels well and securely bound with iron and stowed in a 
secure part of the vessel; and friction matches may be carried on 
such steamers when securely packed in strong tight chests or boxes 
the covers of which shall be well secured by locks, screws, or other 
reliable fastenings, and stowed in a safe part of the vessel at a 
secure distance from any fire or heat. All such other provisions 
shall be made on every steamer carrying passengers or freight to 
guard against and extinguish fire as shall be prescribed by the 
board of supervising inspectors and approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury.’ 

“ The section first above quoted is applicable to vessels like the 
‘City of Richmond, conveying passengers other than cabin 
passengers, and the section last quoted applies to domestic steam 
vessels, except certain canal boats, navigating waters of the United 
States which are common highways of commerce or open to 
general or competitive navigation. The Customs officers are 
hereby directed to take such measures a8 may be practicable for 
the enforcement of the penalties prescribed in the case of any 
violation of the sections that may become known to them.” 


(Signed) OO. L. SpauLpine, 
Acting Secretary. 


Circular. 


SHIPMENT OF COTTON. 
1891. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C., 
October 2nd, 1891. 


To Collectors of Customs and others. 
* * * 


It seems desirable that such shipments made on ocean-going 
steam vessels, whether foreign or domestic, in violation of section 
4472, Revised Statutes of the United States, and of section 8 
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of the Act of Congress entitled “The Passengers Act, 1882,” 
should be examined, and that violations of the laws governing the 
matter should be reported for prosecution. You will please take 
action accordingly, and bring the requirements of the law as far 
as possible to the notice of packers and shippers of cotton, and to 
the attention of Boards of Trade, Chambers of Commerce, &c. in 
your locality. 
(Signed) Cu. Foster, 
Secretary. 


Rartway ConstrRuctTion Russia. 


Mr. P. Stevens, Acting British Consul-General at Odessa, in 
a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 19th October, reports 
that the branch line from the station of Djankoi, on the Lozovo- 
Sevastopol railway to Theodosia has been completed, and that 
the first train arrived at Theodosia on the 11th October. The 
line will not, however, be available for traffic until about the end 
of December next. 


SwepisH TRADE IN 1891. 


Sir F. R. Plunkett, Her Majesty’s Minister at Stockholm, in 
a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd October, 
encloses a translation of the returns of the imports and exports 
of Sweden for the nine months ending the 30th September, 
as compared with those for the same periods in the last five 

ears :-— 

r These returns continue to show the same falling off in trade, which 
has been remarked for several months past, the only point which 
shows an important increase being the export of oats. The 
amount of oats exported during the nine months has increased 
from 14,079,000 kilos. in 1890, to 152,628,000 kilos, in 1891; 
in the same period the importation of wheat has increased from 
31,801,000 kilos. to 55,126,000 kilos. 

The reduction in the importation of sugar, both refined and 
raw, is likewise remarkable, and proves the extent to which the 
native beet crop and refineries are commencing to suffice for home 
consumption. 


DantsH MARGARINE LEGISLATION. 


The following extract with regard to Danish margarine legis- 
lation is made from the last report of Mr. A. P. Inglis, Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Copenhagen :— 

The importance of maintaining the high reputation of Danish 
butter, especially in the English market, has resulted in the 
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passing of successive enactments to regulate the manufacture of, 
and the trade in, margarine. 

The first law dealing with this question is that of April Ist, 
1885. 

In 1888 the Government brought in a new Bill containing 
more stringent provisions. Clauses entirely forbidding the use of 
colouring matter, the mixing of artificial and dairy butter, and the 
exportation of artificial butter, were, however, rejected by the 
Lower House. The absolute prohibition of exportation could 
not find sufficient supporters, and the result was a compromise 
empowering the Minister of the Interior “ whenever he shall find 
“ it necessary, to forbid the export of artificial butter from this 
country.” 

The law thus passed continued in force until May lst, 1891, 
when the new law came into operation. 

The provisions of this new law are comprised in 20 sections, 
which are briefly as follows :— 

Sect. 1. Definition of margarine and margarine cheese. 

Sect. 2. Margarine manufactories to be under police super- 
vision. . 

Sect. 3. Dealers to use specially shaped receptacles and to 
exhibit notice that margarine is kept for sale in their shops. 

Sect. 4. Amount of butter put in margarine not to exceed 
50 per cent. Percentage to be marked on receptacles and also on 
wrappers, &c., used by retail vendors. 

Sect. 5. Margarine not to be of a yellow colour of deeper shade 
than No. 9 in the table of colours annexed to the Bill. 

Sect. 6. Margarine to be yo pity &e., only in specially 
shaped receptacles. Minister of the Interior may forbid the 
export, &c. 

Sect. 7. Dealers in butter or margarine to be under police 
supervision. 

Sect. 8. Oleomargarine receptacles to differ from ordinary 
butter tubs and margarine receptacles. 

Sect. 9. Margarine cheese to be marked “margarine cheese.” 
Pieces for same exposed for sale to be labelled “margarine 
cheese.” 

Sect. 10. In places where butter is worked up for sale, 
collected or packed, no margarine or oleomargarine to be 
permitted on the premises. 

Sect. 11. Margarine and margarine cheese may be sold by small 
retailers. 

Sect. 12, Margarine, oleomargarine, and margarine cheese to be 
described in bills of lading, &c., as such. 

Sect. 13. Appointments of inspectors. 

Sect. 14. Officers may enter any manufactory of margarine, 
&c. have access to any dairy, butter warehouse, &. to take 
samples. 

Penalty for obstructing inspectors, fine from 10 to 500 


kréner. 
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Sect. 15. Law to be affixed in manufactories, shops, &c. 

Sect. 16. Provision as to analyses. 

Sect. 17. Penalty for infringement of section 4, paragraph 1, 
to entail punishment under the general penal laws. 

Penalty under sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 10, imprisonment ; 
if without fraudulent intent, fines of 50 to 4,000 kréaer. 

Sect. 18. Convictions to be published with name of offender. 

Section 19. Jurisdiction. 

Sect. 20. Commencement of Act and duration. 


Tue Oarais Dry Dock. 


Mr. E. W. Bonham, Her Majesty’s Consul at Calais, in a report 
tc the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd October, says that the dry 
dock which was included in the various improvements at that port, 
and can receive vessels of 500 feet in length, has been finally 
completed, is now in working order, and available for the use of 
any vessels requiring to be docked. The tirst vessel to make use 
of it was a British steamer, which was docked on the 20th October. 
The machinery is capable of pumping the dock dry in three 


hours. 


PROHIBITION OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION INTO TURKEY. 


Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople reports by 
telegraph to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that he 
has been informed by the Ottoman Government that, in order 
to prevent the danger which would result to the public healtl 
from the crowding of Jewish immigrants, the Porte is obliged to 
forbid their entry into Ottoman territory, and the Ottoman 
Government have requested his Excellency to cause a warning 
to be conveyed to British shipowners to refuse passages to 
Jewish immigrants who will not be allowed by the maritime 
authorities to land. 

This prohibition applies not only to immigrants from Russia, 
_ from any quarter whatsoever, whether in Western or Eastern 

urope. 

Individuals will be allowed to pass, but not families. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH VENEZUELA. 


Mr, Audley C. Gosling, Her Majesty’s Minister at Guatemala, 
in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 18th September 
last, forwards the following extract from a Panama paper 


69126. E 
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respecting the great increase of American trade _ with. 
Venezuela :— 

Advices from Venezuela state that American exports to that 
country are now ahead of all others, their aggregate in the last 
fiscal year having been 10,000,000 dollars. According to a 
correspondent this growth of a tendency toward American rather 
than British trade is due partly to the British Guiana boundary 
dispute and the difficulties which have arisen with the Central 
Railroad of Venezuela and the La Guayra Harbour Improve- 
ment Company, both British enterprises, but chiefly to the 
current of sympathy which is driving the two Republics closer 
together, and which arises not only from the similarity of insti- 
tutions but from the facilities of communication and the popularity 
of American goods and methods of trade. 


DRAINAGE OF THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


Mr. Lionel Carden, Her Majesty’s Consul at Mexico, in his. 
last report to the Foreign Office, dated the 23rd September,. 
supplies the following particulars of the operations being carried on 
for the drainage of the Valley of Mexico :— 

The gigantic work for the drainage of the Valley of Mexico 
is now being actively pushed, and will, it is hoped, be concluded 
within the next three years. It is divided into two parts, a 
tunnel and a canal, the former about 64 miles long, and the 
latter approximately 30 miles. 

This work was commenced during the reign of the Emperor 
Maximilian, by whose engineers the line was run and the levels 
determined. The Republican Government continued it more or 
less intermittently until March 1888, when an English firm of 
contractors, Messrs. Read and Campbell, undertook to complete it 
within a given time. Since then the contract has undergone 
various modifications ; but, as it at present stands, the date fixed 
for its completion is March 1894, 

In order to admit of work being prosecuted at several points at 
once, as well as to provide ventilation and means of access, the 
original scheme comprised also 25 shafts at intervals of 437 yards 
from each other, of which three were subsequently abandoned. 

The fall of the tunnel is 1 in 1,388. The shape of the tunnel 
itself is somewhat remarkable, the upper part being semi-circular. 
and the lower (or invert) egg-shaped. The total inside area is 
approximately 147 sq. ft., the height in the centre is 14 ft., and 
the width in the widest part, where the arch begins, about 5 ft 
from the roof, is 13 ft. 9 ins. 

The invert is built of blocks of Portland cement set on a bed of 
volcanic stone. The arch is built of four courses of bricks, 

According to data furnished me by the contractors, the following 
materials are required for each running metre of tunnel :—2,000: 
bricks, 106 cement blocks, 88 cubic ft. of mortar made of equal 
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parts of lime, sand, and powdered volcanic stone, 1 barrel of 
cement, 73 cubic ft. of volcanic stone for backing, and 400 ft. 
board measure of lumber, 

The dimensions of the shafts are 10 ft. by 6 ft. 10} ins., and 
their united depths 4,069 ft., the shallowest being 72 ft., and the 
deepest 306 ft. 

When the contzactors took over the work from the Government, 
1,639 yards of the tunnel had been completed, and 2,937 ft. in 
agyregate depth of the shafts, four of the latter being finished 
down to the tunnel level. 

Since then the contractors have completed and turned over to 
the Government 2,295 lineal yards of tunnel, and 840 feet in 
depth of shafts (all of which except five are now finished), and 
there still (June 30th) remain to be done 7,270 yards of tunnel 
and 329 ft. of shaft. 

While this does not appear at first sight to be a large amount of 
work for two years, it is only fair to the contractors to explain 
what it represents and what difficulties they have had to encounter, 
the more so as very few people even, in the city of Mexico, realise 
the magnitude of the undertaking. 

When the Government handed ever the work, although several 
of the shafts were nearing completion, there was actually only one 
available heading for driving, as the four shafts whici had been 
completed were all communicated with each other and with the 
lower end of the tunnel. Before the work, then, could be pushed 
with any rapidity, it was necessary to finish several of the shafts, 
and it was in doing this that the real difficulty, which lay in the 
amount of water, became apparent. The country being of volcanic 
formation and with no regular stratification, there was no means 
of gauging the amount of water to be expected at any given 
depth, and the recent experience of the Government engineers 
having been gained for the most part in the deeper shafts, where 
the water was less abundant, its importance was under-estimated. 
Much valuable time was, therefore, lost in sending for pumps of 
larger size than had at first been ordered, and still more by the 
wreck of the vessel which was bringing them, and which occasioned 
a fresh delay of several months. 

To give an idea of the amount of water encountered, I may 
mention that on June 30th the quantity of water being raised from 
the 13 shafts then in working was 231,000 gallons per hour, and 
employing 11 16-inch and 3 9-inch pumps, with 13 steam engines, 
aggregating 300 horse-power. ‘This, of course, does not include 
the engine-power required for hoisting, which is nearly as much 
again. 

As the progress of the work depends on the number of headings 
it is possible to drive at the same time, any accident, however 
trifling, which stops the pumping in any shaft for a few hours, 
brings with it serious consequences, as work is perforce suspended 
on the two headings drained from it, owing to the rapid rise of 
the water. Moreover, the difficulty of repairing breakages quickly 
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is much enhanced by the size of the pumps and the very small 
dimensions of the shafts. 

In spite of these and other difficulties, not the least of which 
have been the training of the workmen, and the necessity for 
constant supervision over so many isolated points, the work is 
now progressing satisfactorily. 

Thirteen shafts, with their corresponding headings, are now 
being regularly worked, and the machinery for the remaining four 
is in position, and work will prebably be begun in them within a 
few weeks. The organisation of the whole undertaking has been 
now thoroughly systematised, and the arrangements for the daily 
distribution of materials over the whole line of shafts extending 
nearly seven miles, and for the repairing of breakages wherever 
they may occur within the shortest possible time, reflect great 
credit on the management. 

The limits of this report will not admit of my describing in 
detail many points which might be of interest, such as the mode 
of progress adopted in the tunnel itself, the dimensions of the 
timber used and its distribution, the form and capacity of the brick 
kilns, the construction of the cement blocks, &c., so I will conclude 
by saying that, under moderately favourable circumstances, that is 
to say, when no accident has occurred to stop the works, as much 
as 33 running feet of tunnel have been completed in one heading 
in the course cf a month. The contractors expect to be able to 
average in all their headings about 26 ft. a month, and to be able 
to conclude the work by the end of 1893.—(No. 965, Foreign 
Office Annual Series.) 


Facitiries at SAMOA. 


With reference to the notice on p. 180 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for August last, on the subject of mail facilities at Samoa, 
Mr. T. B. Cusack Smith, Her Majesty’s Consul for Samoa, 
writing under date of the 27th August, says :— 

The ocean steamers of the Union Steamship Company of New 
Zealand between Sydney (vid Auckland) and San Francisco will, 
for the next three months, as a tentative measure, call at Apia with 
the mails each way, instead of dropping them at the island of Tutuila, 
60 miles distant. The transit of mails from London will be 
shortened by at least two days, and it is probable that many 
tourists will make a stay in Samoa, which will tend to swell the 
increased trade which may be expected from the calling of the 
large mail steamers. 
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XV.—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON ACCIDENTS To LABOUR, 


The International Congress on Accidents to Labour was held 
at Berne from the 21st to the 26th September 1891. 

In order to take account of the connexion between assurance 
against accidents and other assurances against diseases in general 
ill-health, and old age, and to adopt a title commensurate with the 
extent of their programme, the Permanent Congress and Committee 
on Accidents to Labour will in future be called the Permanent 

Yongress and Committee on Accidents to Labour and on Social 
Assurances. 

With regard to statistics of accidents, the Congress expressed - 
the wish that the various Governments which had not yet done so 
would take the necessary steps to arrive at methodical and 
detailed results, basing them on a good census of the professions. 

The Congress again commissioned the permanent committee to 
pursue the study of plans for international statistics of accidents, 
and invited it to submit them to the next Congress, after co- 
operation, if thought proper, with the International Institute of 
Statistics, the International Committee of Hygiene, and other 
similar bodies, with a view to an international understanding on 
the elements serving as a basis for these statistics, such as the 
nomenclature of the causes of death and that of the professions. 

The next Congress on accidents and social assurances will be 
held at the soonest within two years, and at the latest within four 
years, ‘Lhe exact date and place of meeting will be fixed by the 
permanent committee. 


History or Sucar 

A publication entitled Histoire de la Legislation des Sucres 
(1664—1891) has recently been received at the Board of Trade. 
It is written conjointly by M. E. Boizard, of the French Ministry 
of Finance, and M. H. Tardieu. After tracing the growth of the 
sugar industry in France, the volume proceeds with a résumé of 
the laws and regulations now in force, together with various 
statistical tables, and a chronological and analytical table of the 
laws, regulations, and decrees passed in former years. 


AGRICULTUKAL RETURNS OF THE UNITED Kina@pom. 


A return has recently been issued from the offices of the Board 
of Agriculture, containing, in advance of the volume of agricultural 
statistics, a table giving the particulars annually furnished respect- 
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ing the entire acreage under crops and grass, and the numbers of 
live stock in each division of the United Kingdom. 

According to this table, the total area of land and water in the 
United Kingdom, as returned opon the 4th June 1891, was 
77,799,793 acres. The total acreage under all kinds of crops, 
bare fallow, and grass was 48,179,473 acres, as compared with 
48,045,755 acres in 1890. Corn crops this year had an area of 
9,443,509 acres, against 9,574,249 acres last year. Under green 
crops the extent was 4,510,653 acres in 1891 and 4,534,145 acres 
in 1890. Clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation covered 
6,013,685 acres in 1891 against 6,097,210 acres in 1890. The 
area under permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rotation 

‘was 27,567,663 acres, as compared with 27,115,425 acres in 1890, 

The total number of horses on the 4th June last was 2,026,170 
(against 1,964,911 in 1890); of cattle, 11,343,686 (against 
10,789,858); of sheep, 33,533,988 (against 31,667,195), and of 
pigs, 4,272,764 (against 4,362,040). 


Trish MAcKEREL FISHERIES, 


A memorandum by the inspectors of Irish fisheries relating to 
the mackerel fishing on the coast of Ireland during the last spring 
(1891) has recently been issued. From this memorandum it 
appears that the quantity of mackerel taken during the spring of 
1891 was much less than that taken in the spring of 1890. 

The following will show the comparison in quantity taken and 
amount realised by the fishermen: — 1890 (spring) quantity, 
207,806 boxes, amount realised, 182,024/. ; 1891 (spring) quantity, 
134,566 boxes, amount realised, 135,061/. The average price in 
ag was 17s. 6d. per box. The price in 1891 was li. per 

= 

The nationalities of the vessels engaged in this fishery during 
the last spring were :—English and Manx 380 first class, Scotch 
14 first class, French 44 first class, Irish 370 first class, Irish 246 
second class, and Irish 350 curraghs, 


Tue Russian Drink Tax AND Spirit INpDustTRY. 


The following figures regarding the Russian Drink Tax and 
the condition of the spirit industry in 1890 were published in 
the Viestnik Financoff of October 11th, and are based on the 
returns of the Russian Revenue Department :— 

The total receipts from the drink tax in 1890 were 268,338,000 
roubles, 15,034,000 roubles or 5°9 per cent. more than was esti- 
mated and 6,527,000 roubles or 2: 4 per cent. less than in 1889, 
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so that the anticipation of a fa!] in the receipts from this tax has 
proved correct, although, owing to more or less satisfactory crops, 
in most districts it was not very marked. It must be borne in 
mind that the receipts from this tax in 1889 were remarkably high 
owing to two consecutive years of plentiful harvest. 

Of the total drink tax in 1890 the excise duty amounted to 
248,687,000 roubles as compared with 256,095,000 roubles in 
1889, the excise from beer and mead amounting only to 5,400,000 
roubles and 5,402,000 roubles in 1890 and 1889 respectively. 

The amounts paid for drink licences in 1890 and 1889 were 
respectively {8,818,000 roubles and 17,977,000 roubles. 

The governments contributing most to the tax were those of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, the amount paid by them being 
35,571,000 roubles or 13°2 per cent. of the total tax. The 
governments which contributed least were certain of the Polish 
ones, Olonetz and Plotsk, and the government of Archangel in 
the north. 

In excise duty on beer and mead the Polish government paid 
most, viz., 1,216,830 roubles, after which follow the metropolitan 
governments (St. Peterburg and Moscow) with 1,070,605 roubles. 

The fall in the revenue from drink is undoubtedly connected 
with the reduction in the production of spirits in the 1889-90 
season, during which the number of distilleries fell to 2,082 from 
2,145, and the production of pure alcohol from 32,786,308 vedros 
(the vedro = 2°7 imperial gallons) to 31,449,641 vedros. 

The principal materials used in distillation were, potatoes, 
92,618,000 pouds (the poud = 36 lbs. avoirdupois), as compared 
with 77,909,000 pouds in the preceding year; rye, 24,128,000 
pouds as compared with 33,567,000 pouds; malt, 12,534,000 
pouds as compared with 13,001,000 pouds; molasses from beet, 
4,877,000 pouds as compared with 4,536,000 pouds. 

Finally, the Russian distilleries may be divided into three 
‘ groups, viz.: the smailer distilleries, producing up to 25,000 
vedros of 40° of strength annually, the medium distilleries pro- 
ducing from 25,060 to 100,000 vedros annually, and the larger 
distilleries whose annual production exceeds 100,000 vedros. 


ForeicN TRADE OF SWITZERLAND IN 1890. 


From the annual report recently issued by the Swiss Customs 
Department we learn that the total foreign trade of Switzerland 
for 1890 amounted to 1,656,936,000 francs, as compared with 
1,601,820,000 francs in 1889, the imports amounting to 953,396,000 
francs in 1890, and 906,556,000 francs in 1889, the exports for 
‘the corresponding periods being respectively 703,540,000 francs 
and 695,263,000 francs. Thus the preponderance of imports 
which in 1889 amounted to 211,293,000 francs, rose in 1890 to 
249,856,000 frances, ‘These high trade figures,” says the report, 
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* are the result on the one hand of a good agricultural year, all 
“ the crops having prospered, and the prices of cattle and dairy 
“ produce having been high, and on the other hand, to the satis- 
“ factory industrial results of the preceding year, which awakened 
“ a feeling of firm confidence in ‘ good times,’ a feeling which only 
. = gave way before the injurious influences of events in 
0.” 

The influenza first of all caused a dearth of purchasers and a 
consequent accumulation and deterioration of the stocks of the 
food and textile industries. Then followed the Argentine credit 
crisis, causing a fall in the exports from Switzerland to that 
country from 10°7 millions of francs to 6 °*8 millions of francs, 
while at the same time there was an unhealthy and convulsive 
rush of exports from Europe to North America, owing to the 
McKinley Bill, and this accounts for the increase of Swiss exports 
in 1890. Had it not been for this, exports, instead of showing 
an increase of 8 millions of francs, would only show an increase 
of 12 millions, and according to the American statistics a decrease 
of 6 millions of frances. 

Swiss import trade was injuriously affected by the rise in silver 
brought about by American speculators in view of the Silver Bill. 
Apart from a rise in the price of the most important raw material 
of the watch industry, amounting at one time to 20 per cent., the 
raw silk industry also suffered. Independently of these external 
causes decided increases are noticeable in the exports of productions 
of the Swiss metal industries (results of the successes achieved in 
Paris in 1889) and of Swiss agriculture, the latter being, however, 
only temporary. 

The revival of the exports of condensed milk, which show an 
increase oi 3,000,000 francs on the preceding year, clearly results 
from the drawback on sugar. 

The increase of imports in 1890 cannot be attributed to a one- 
sided rise in prices if we except silver, coals, iron, raw silk, cattle, 
coffee, as well as brewing ingredients, machinery, and books. 
More than two-thirds of the increase of imports is to be found 
among food products. 

The imports and exports of bullion and specie in 1889 and 1890 
were as follows :— 


! 
| Imports. Exports. 
1889. | 1890. 1889. 1890. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. Frances. 
Gold - - 10,809,700 12,846,400 2,083,707 2,990,507 
Silver ~ 38,466,400 35,398,600 13,547,723 18,542,050 
Total - 49,276,100 | 48,245,000 15,631,430 21,532,557 
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FrENcH TRUFFLES. 


The following extract is made from the last report of the 
United States Consul at Bordeaux :— 

There are three species of truffles found in France—the black 
and most common, the white (highly prized), and the truffe & Tail, 
which has a flavour of garlic. They are found in all soils, but 
chiefly in oak forests, or where the earth is damp and calcareous, 
thriving best in an almost sterile soil. The best that the country 
affords come from Périgueux and about Angouléme. 

In appearance the ordinary truffle is about the size of a walnut, 
with a rough, brown, warty surface, closely akin to the potato, 
which it likewise resembles in consistency, though not in 
colour. Not yielding to cultivation, they must be sought for 
in chance places, nor is the method of obtaining them the less 
interesting. 

Recently it has been found that dogs could be trained to perform 
the duties that are instinctive to the pig, and so great is the 
demand in France for the truffle that many of the canine species 
are now, in certain districts, possessed of this estimable talent. 
Finely cut or sliced truffles are mixed daily with their food, 
until at length they develop a liking for the flavour. Afterwards 
their owners conceal, in some portion-of a field where truffles are 
supposed io exist, a little tin dish of filet aux truffes, covering the 
same with a few handfuls of earth. The dog is then brought out 
and urged to hunt for the dish, goaded by an empty stomach. 
When he at length finds it, he is caressed by his master, and thus 
in the space of afew weeks he will readily learn to hunt for the 
vegetable itself. 

Truffles are seldom found twice in the same place. A field 
that may yield a great quantity this year will be quite fruitless 
the next. Though Alexander Bornholz, a German scientist, 
claims to have transplanted and raised the article in question, 
repeated experiments to that end have proved but failures. “The 
Count de Nod, a Frenchman, and a certain M. Rousseau, made 
like claims, but they have in each case been discredited. 

The very fact that the truffle is a rarity and that it grows only 
in certain districts has been enough to make it an object sought 
after clandestinely by peasants or those who carry them to 
market. There are poachers for truffles as well as for game, who 
hunt by night with their dog or pig, a plague to landowners and 
a béte noire to local gendarmes. 

Scarcely is there a canning establishment at this moment in 
France that does not, among other alimentary products, preserve 
this dainty. It has become as indispensable to the dinner table of 
the nodlesse as the aromatic sprig of garlic to the frugal repast of 
the peasant. 


The annual production is valued at about 3,000,000 dols. The 
article is sold in the departments where found at 1 dol. per pound 
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and at almost double that price at the principal markets of the 
larger cities. Not alone does the truffle thrive in France; they 
are found in quantities in Italy, Spain, and Holland, but are of 
indifferent quality compared with the French, lacking the delicate 
and incomparable flavour of the native product. 

In the United States, especially in California, some attention 
has been given within the past few years to the gathering and 
preserving of truffles, and a number of Western packers have 
come to Bordeaux in order to inform themselves regarding the 
canning process. It is a very simple one, the truffles being 
partially boiled, as tomatoes, asparagus and other vegetables,and 
then jarred and sealed in their own diluted juice. All meat and 
game products are also “truffled,” the vegetable being cut into 
small squares and inserted into the substance of the article 
preserved. 

In 1889 the imports of truffles into France were 22,585 lbs., and 
the exports therefrom 452,361 lbs. Of the latter quantity 
204,633 lbs. went to England, 107,276 lbs. to Germany, 38,990 los. 
to Belgium, and 24,387 lbs. to the United States, 


PouiTicAL EconoMY IN FRANCE. 


The first number of the Indépendance Economique being for the 
month of November 1891, has just been issued in Paris, and a 
copy has been received at the Board of Trade. This journal is 
the monthly organ of the French Société des Economistes Indepen- 
dants, founded for the encouragement of the study of political 
economy. This society has now been in existence for one year, 
and the journal is intended to contain discussions on the questions 
affecting the science which is the basis of its operations, 


CHuESE PRODUCTION IN THE JURA. 


The following information respecting the production of cheese in 
the Jura is extracted from the September number of the French 
Bulletin du Ministére de V Agriculture :— 

The origin of the gruyére cheese-making industry in the 
department of Jura is very old, and it is stated that it was in 
existence in 1636. Three of the French departments on the 
confines of Switzerland, corresponding with it in certain aspects of 
the climate, soil, altitude. &c., have adopted this industry, which 
is acquiring an increasing importance. According to the official 
statistics of 1882, the production then reached the following 
figures :— Department of the Jura, 5,328,074 kilos. of the value 
of 264,790; Doubs, 4,635,879 kilos. worth 229,940/ ; and Aix, 
1,969,562 kilos. worth 94,5392; total, 11,987,515 kilos. worth 
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593,276/. Jura, Doubs, and Aix, supply nearly 80 per cent. of 
the total cheese production of France, the proportion of the first 
being 46 per cent., of the second 39 per cent., and of the last 
15 per cent. 

The production of the Jura in 1890 aggregated 6,214,173 kilos. 
of a value of 334,4502. Of this quantity 5,993,759 kilos. worth 
322,860/. was purely gruyére. The year 1890 was probably the 
best ever known for the Jura cheese-making industry, owing to 
an abundant supply of cattle food and to high prices, more 
profitable even than that of 1888, when the production reached its 
maximum in quantity, but with relatively low prices. 


Frencu Savines Barks 1n 1890. 


The Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris for October, 
writing with regard to the situation of French savings banks, 
says :— 

The following figures show the position of the savings banks iu 
1890 as compared with the previous year :— 

The number of new accounts opened in 1890 was 535,034, 
against 479,951 in 1889, an increase of 11°48 per cent. On the 
3lst December 1890, the total number of accounts open was 
5,759,856, showing an increase of 221,218 for the same date in 
1889. 

The deposits in 1890 reached a sum of 34,778,777, and the 
balance due to depositors on the 31st December was 116,249,2112. 
In 1889 the deposits were 30,622,096/, and the balance due to 
depositors was 107,343,832/, 

The above-mentioned increases are the largest which have been 
noted since 1883; they were only exceeded in 1882, the first year 
when the law of the 9th April 1888 was put into force. 

However, notwithstanding the large increase shown in 1890, 
the number of new accounts opened has not risen to the level of 
the results for the years 1879 to 1882; consequently the number 
of accounts open on the 31st December shows a much slower rate 
of progression than before this latter year. 

The deposits received by the savings banks assume on the 
other hand unusual proportions. But, the repaymenis of every 
kind, which may be estimated at nearly 30,000,000/, have absorbed 
more than ten-twelfths. 

The preceding figures would represent on an average 20/. 4s. per 
account, 10°89 depositors for every square kilometre of territory, 
one depositor for every 6°64 inhabitants, or 151 depositors per 
inhabitants, and 3/. per inhabitant. 
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Russtan CurrENcY IN ITALY. 


A decree has recently been issued by the King of Italy 
providing for the legal currency of the Russian five-rouble gold 
piece in Italy in the following terms :— 

Five-rouble or half imperial gold pieces, equivalent to 12 lire, 
coined in the Russian Empire, are legal currency in conformity 
with the system laid down by the law of August 24th, 1862, 
n. 788. 

Five-rouble pieces or half imperials which are one half per cent. 
under weight, or clipped, bored, disfigured, or worn out, by 
which the impression on both sides is unrecognisable, fall under 
the terms of Art. 3 of the law of July 21st, 1866, n. 3087. 


Tue ORANGE AND Lemon Crop In ITAty In 1890. 


In a note on the Italian orange and lemon crop in 1890, the 
French Consul-General at Naples has the following :— 

The crop of oranges and lemons assumes some importance in 
Italy ; these fruits, known under the generic name of agrumi, are 
partly consumed on the spot ; the finest are exported. 

The orange and lemon trees are cultivated in Lombardy 
(province of Brescia), in Venetia (province of Verona), in Liguria 
(provinces of Port Maurice, Genoa, and Massa-Carrara), in 
Umbria (province of Ascoli), in Tuscany (provinces of Leghorn, 
Florence, and Grosseto), in Latium (province of Rowe), in the 
southern Adriatic region (provinces of Teramo, Foggia, Bari, and 
Lecce), in the southern Mediterranean region (provinces of 
Caserta, Naples, Salerno, Potenza, Cosenza, Catanzaro, and 
Reggio-Calabria), in Sicily (provinces of Palermo, Messina, 
Catania, Syracuse, Caltanisetti, Girgenti, and Trapani), and in 
Sardinia (provinces of Cagliari and Sassari). 

The average crop for the years comprised between 1879 and 
1883 was 3,776,575,500 oranges and lemons. For 1890 the crop 
was 2,613,275,800. Two-thirds of the fruit comes from Sicily. 
The provinces of the old kingdom of the two Sicilies represent 
nearly 95 per cent. of the total crop. That of 1890 was 30 per 
below the average of the preceding years. The quality of the 
fruits, even in Sicily, is inferior to that of the oranges of the 
Balearic Islands and of Spain. 

The deficiency of 1890 was mainly caused by a malady 
attacking the orange and lemon trees (rosarelo or resin) which 
caused the destruction of a large number of trees; this was 
supplemented by bad meteorological conditions, autumn fogs, 
winter colds, spring frosts, violent winds at blossoming time, hail, 
and exceptional heat in summer. The result of 1890 would have 
been still worse if in several provinces, notably at Naples and 
Sardinia, a large number of the orange shoots newly planted had 
not given a first crop. 
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THE BRIDGE OVER THE BOSPHORUS. 


The Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce for the 
17th September says that a special commission for public works 
is at present occupied at Yildiz-Kiosk with the examination of a 
project for constructing a bridge over the Bosphorus between 
Stamboul and Scutari. 

According to this proposal the bridge in question will have a 
length of 200 metres, and will have not only a way for foot- 
passengers and a tramway, but also a railway intended to connect 
the Anatolian lines with the international line of Constantinople, 
Pesth, Vienna, and Paris. The project is due to the initiative of 
French engineers. 


SERICULTURE AT ADRIANOPLE. 


The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for 
the 3rd October says that the rearing of silk-worms this year in 
the sandjak of Adrianople has not given such satisfactory results 
as could have been wished. 

Adrianople, Soufli, Demotica, Orta-Keny,and Moustapha-Pacha, 
the principal centres engaged in this industry, have only produced 
520,000 kilos. or about 30,000 kilos, less than last year. 

The average prices obtained by the producers for native white 
and French yellow cocoons mixed have not exceeded 2s., whilst 
in the year preceding they were quoted and sold at 2s. 8d. . 

About one-third of the silk produced is used in Adrianople by 
the two spinning-mills established there, and which send their 
products to France; the remainder is sent as dry cocoons to 
Marseilles or Milan. 

The quantity of cocoons cropped in 1891 only differs to the 
extent of 5 to 6 per cent. less than that of the preceding year, 
but between the prices of the past season and those at present 
quoted there is a very considerable difference, due certainly to 
the prices of the chief European markets. The difference is 
about 25 per cent. lower than in 1890. 


AT ALEPPO. 


The French Consul at Aleppo, in a recent report, gives the 
following particulars respecting the grape production and trade 
of the vilayet of Aleppo :— 

The cantons which, in the vilayet of Aleppo, are chiefly 
engaged in the cultivation of the vine are those of Aintab, Kills, 
Antioch, with the moutassarifats of Marache and Orfa, 

These different parts of the vilayet produce about 42,500,000 
kilogrammes of grapes, of which nearly half is used for making 
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wine, brandy, and in the preparation of jams for domestic use, whilst 
the other half becomes the raisin of commerce. 

In the environs of Aintab, the vineyards, which are daily 
increasing owing to the development which viticulture is there 
taking, supply three-fourths of the total production of the red 
grape, and the remainder of the localities cited above three- 
fourths of that of the white grape. 

Thus the contribution of this town to the viticultural wealth of 
the vilayet of Aleppo is considerable. Its share represents 60 
per cent. of the trade in the grape exported to Marseilles under 
the designation of Alexandretta grape. 

Some years ago, the Trappists established at Cheikhlé, planted 
vines there, of which, to judge by the white wine produced, the 
results will be excellent in the near future. 

Besides the tithe, another considerable tax is collected by the 
administration of the Ottoman public debt in the manufacture, 
import, movement, and sale of beverages over the whole extent of 
the territory of the Empire. This tax discourages the vine- 
growers in this eminently suitable soil, where each villager, in the 
lesser hamlets of Southern Syria, already possesses his vine. 

It is at Orfa and Aintab that the wine and brandy sold in the 
vilayet of Aleppo are made. 

Notwithstanding the little attention bestowed on the vines, in 
consequence of the cholera, which has been severely felt at 
Aintab and elsewhere, the crop of 1890 was abundant and 
lucrative. 

The quantity of raisins exported destined for Europe, during 
the year 1890, is estimated at 25,000 sacks, each weighing 120 
kilogrammes, the greater part being red. 

The holders of these goods often send them direct, without 
passing by Aleppo, to Alexandretta, where the brokers purchase 
them according to the prices stipulated by their employers, prices 
varying according to the importance of the demands or the prices 
current in Europe. 


European TraDE witH Morocco, 


French trade with Morocco, according to the Belgian Consul at 
Tangiers, occupies the second place and comprises nearly one- 
fourth of the total. The tirst place is occupied by England, but 
the progress of the latter has recently been less marked than that 
of Frarce. The total of the trade of England with Morocco, 
which was 1,500,000/. in 1888, was 1,800,000/ in 1889, whilst 
that of France rose from 560,0001. to 760,0007. The success of 
the French is due simply to the fact that French agents at 
Morocco have finally decided to establish their commercial rela- 
tions on the same footing as the English merchants, who are the 
principal agents for trade by reason of their knowledge of the 
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market and the ease with which they adapt themselves to com- 
mercial usages. The following is the plan adopted :— 

They do not content themselves with offering more advantages 
to Morocco, but they purchase in advance the consignments of 
Morocco exporters; the chief foreign or native houses established 
in Morocco deal with imports as well as exports; they purchase 
English or French articles on credit, sell them on the spot, and 
utilise the proceeds of the sale for purchasing cereals and hides, 
which they send by return to England or France. Often also, the 
importers of products from Morocco allow their correspondents to 
draw on them for the value of their consignments before even the 
goods are shipped. 

Belgian merchants, so their Consul asserts, are not disposed to 
adopt this method of procedure, which the example of England 
shows, however, to be the best. 


; WEIGHTS AND Measures IN UsE at Baapap. 


In exemplification of the advantage likely to be obtained by 
the adoption of the decimal system of weights and measures, 
the Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for 
the 17th October gives the following description of the weights 
and measures at present in use at Bagdad :-— 

The metric decimal system, which was decreed in Turkey in 
1870, has not been adopted by the people of Bagdad, and there, 
as ia other parts of the Empire, the old weights and measures 
are used. The foreigner recently arrived in the town knows 
absolutely nothing about them for a long time, and consequently 
is liable to be easily duped by the servants and shopkeepers. 
Thus, for example, he should know that when a cook speaks to 
him of an ocque of meat, that a large ocque is to be understood, 
for bread, meat, butter, rice, vegetables, fruits, and other comestibles 
are sold by the large Bagdad ocque, which is equal to about 2} 
Constantinople ocques. The grocer, per contra, who considers 
himself, probably, more progressive, sells his articles by the 
Constantinople ocque. 

Wheat and dates are sold per tarar of 20 vesnes of about 78 
ocques , whilst for wood, lime, plaster, &c. there is used a tarar 
of 20 vesnes of 50 Constantinople ocques. For wool the men of 
Bagdad, equivalent to about 6 Bagdad oeques and 12 Constantinople 
ocques, is in vogue. 

The jeweller calculates by the métkal (miskal), which is equal to 
1} direms. 

Tissues are sold, according to their kind, by the halebi pic 
(264 inches), bagdadi pic (294 inches), or Persian pic, dra Chah 
(40 inches). Persian furriers, before cutting a stuff which they 
have purchased, always make certain that the measure is a fair 
one by the following process: taking in the left hand one of the 
two ends of the ell, they hold it near the {nose and stretch the 
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other arm as far as they can. This length should correspond to 
a drd Chah. 

Some singular customs are in vogue for the weighing of certain 
goods. There is, for example, the calculation made for gall nuts. 
After having weighed the goods in mens of 6 ocques, the mens— 
net weight—are reduced at the rate of 12 for 10, which result is 
further reduced at the rate of 31 for 30, and what remains is 
converted into kantars at the rate of 30 mens for 1 kantar, the 
price being stipulated per kantar. It is really difficult to under- 
stand the origin and reason of this obscure arithmetic. 

_ measures of area, the old Bagdad pic (31°59 inches) is 
used. 

The little wine coming from Diarbekir and Kerkouk, which is 
consumed at this place, is sold by weight, that is to say, by the 
Constantinople ocque. 

Milk is sometimes sold by weight, but generally it is sold by 
the bottle and half-bottle, it being of little importance whether 
the receptacle is large or small, the difference is made up as 
required by a larger or smaller addition of Tigris water. 


Tne Topsacco TRADE OF THE East INDIES. 


Writing on the state of affairs with regard to the tobacco trade 
of the East Indies, the London and China Telegraph for October 
19th has the following :— 

There is no doubt that at the present moment those interested 
in the growth of tobacco in Borneo and Sumatra have reached an 
important crisis in their industry. ‘Sumatra has now been 
growing tobacco for over a quarter of a century: Borneo has only 
commenced a few years. Both are alike suffering, however, from 
the poor prices which have been paid in the Amsterdam market 
during the present season, brought avout by the McKinley Taviff 
in America, and a variety of other causes. ‘These disastrous 
results are having the effect of cleaning out the weaker companies, 
as, indeed, has been pointed out several times of late by our 
Amsterdam correspondent. He has advised that several com- 
panies have gone into liquidation, and we fear that others will 
have to follow suit ere we see the worst. This result, disastrous 
as it is to the weak companies, will, however, clear the atmosphere, 
and for those that have the strength and the courage to hold on 
we may anticipate a better future. It is not likely that the 
miserable prices which have obtained this year will continue in 
force or that the large stock which Americans, who are amongst 
the largest buyers, laid in before their heavy protectionist tariff 
came in force, will last them for ever. Still that the pace has 
been too fast for some in the race is shown by the figures which 
our Amsterdam correspondent forwards us this week. Last year 
the market value of the 14,000,000 fl. invested in certain estates 
in Sumatra approached 65,000,000 fl. By the Ist of June this 
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year these figures had shrunk to 35,000,000 fl., and in this month 
to 24,000,000 fl., showing the remarkable relapse which has 
overtaken the Sumatra industry. The prices obtained for this 
class of tobacco this year have certainly been very low, but, on 
the other hand, much of the leaf has been beiow average in 
quality. Charges are also being brought that the land, which it 
is now sought to utilise for the second time with the aid of 
manure, does not produce good tobacco, and that in many 
cases this manure can be detected, and the valuations therefore 
are reduced. 

Turning to its younger rival, Borneo, we find that rapid strides 
are being made there, and that the initial difficulties are being 
overcome. The health of the coolies, which caused so much 
trouble, and actual dead loss, shows great improvement, and as 
the hands get older they understand their work better. That 
Borneo can grow tobacco in no degree inferior to that of Sumatra 
is now demonstrated, and that this produce is making way is 
shown by the fact that during the week the first sale, consisting 
for the larger part of Borneo tobacco, has taken place. At this 
some of the tobacco shown and sold, particularly that under the 
mark “TTC,” was of exceptional quality. Some of it was 
described as being of “ noble” quality, which would in an ordinary 
year have probably sold for double the price it fetched on the 
14th inst. In fact, the valuation of some part of it was 2 gs. the 
half kilo, As it was, it sold at 97 c. the half kilo. all round, though 
it had gone through no proper assortment, and carried a certain 
proportion of broken leaf, The price obtained is one that does 
not, of course, pay, but then no one this year is making 
anything. 

Still, the question now is not, whether Borneo can grow tobacco 
which shall be as suitable as that of Sumatra for coverings, 
but whether a price can be obtained at which it will pay to 
cultivate. 


Spinninc Inpustry IN JAPAN. 


The Dai Nippon Boseki Rengohkwai (the Japan Cotton 
Spinners’ Association) has issued statistics respecting the 
progress of the spinning mills industry in Japan, pave by 
Mr. Miyagawa, the secretary of that body. According to a 
summary published by the London and China Telegraph of the 
8th October last, it appears that from July 1888 to June 1891, 
the number of mills has increased from 19 to 30, the number of 
spindles from 83,360 to 300,499, cotton consumed monthly 
from 1,152,250 lbs. to 6,156,300 Ibs., yarn spun monthly from 
1,008,825 Ibs. to 5,221,908 lbs., and the coal consumed monthly 
from 2,694,787 lbs. to 11,699,055 lbs. The largest mill in the 
country is the Osaka Boseki Kwaisha, It has a paid-up capital 
of 1,200,000 dols., and a reserve fund of 410,700/. dols. The 
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total number of spindles is 61,200, of which 27,300 are mule and 
33,390 ring. The cotton consumed at this one mill in the last 
six months was 5,361,566 lbs. There is also a separate weaving 
shed with 333 looms. Altogether the mill employs 2,889 
operatives, of whom 962 are males and 1,927 females. The 
Kanegafuchi mill in Tokio employs 1,731 hands, the Miye mill 
at Yokkaichi 1,676 hands, and the Settsu mill at Osaka 1,567 
hands. Including the mills now in course of erection, there were 
on June 30th altogether 36 mills, with 377,970 spindles and 
employing 17,248 hands. Looking at these figures, it is not 
surprising that the import of cotton yarn is gradually falling, the 
values for the last three years being :—1888, 13,611,898 dols. ; 
1889, 12,522,039 dols.; 1890, 9,928,061 dols. 


Principat Import Ports or JAPAN. 


The Austro-Hungarian Consul at Yokohama, in a report to 
his Government, states that the following ports are now the 
centres of the importation of the articles below stated :— 
Yokohama, of fire-arms, flour, articles of food, printing paper, 
hats, gloves, clothing, acids, dynamite, gunpowder, aniline dyes, 
dry indigo, leather for uppers and soles, steel, quicksilver; Kodé, 
of machinery of all kinds, but specially that for spinning cotton, 
steam apparatus, glass, raw cotton, cordage; Nagasaki, railway 
plant, skins, iron, raw cotton, petroleum, sugar ; Hakodaté, railway 


plant, 


TRADE OF COREA. 


According to a communication from the French Consul at 
Seoul, published in the French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
for October 1st, textiles of English manufacture appear to be 
more and more becoming the favourites with the natives of Corea. 
Grey shirtings are at the head, and muslin and white and 
embroidered cotton goods take the next place. When the 
population of the peninsula is taken into account, we have to 
look for a great increase in the demand for these products, their 
price being considerably less than that of native manufactures of 
a similar kind. 

“It is to be regretted,’ continues the French Consul, “ that 
“ our manufacturers have not made any effort to dispute this 
* market with the English. It is not yet too late for them to 
begin to try to do so.” 
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SorcHum SUGAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record for the 24th October 
has the following note :— 

A new process for producing sugar from sorghum juice has 
been discovered, the merits of which are being tested by the 
experts of the National Department of Agriculture. Thus far it 
has been found that about 200 pounds of sugar can be obtained 
by this process from a ton of cane, and that the peculiar sorghum 
flavour, to which many object, is entirely removed from it. These 
results are obtained by treating the syrup with alcohol, the latter 
being recovered by distillation when tbe process is complete, — 
without material loss. In the use of five barrels of alcohol in one 
experiment, all but about a quart of alcohol was recovered. This 
sugar is nearly white, and is strong, to the extent of 90 degrees, in 
saccharine qualities. The aggregate sorghum molasses product of 
the South amounted at one time to several million gallons, and the 
acreage of this annual cane crop is still large; but should the 
experiments in progress prove that sugar of high grade can be 
made from sorghum at a profit in these days of low prices, an 
impetus will be given to the cultivation of sorghum cane, and 
another industry will be added to the many new ones that are 
diversifying the manufactures of the South. 


Hor Propucrion anp TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES, | 


Writing on the subject of the hop production and trade in the 
United States, Bradstreet’s for the 26th September has the 
following :— 

“The United States is one of the largest producers as well as 
consumers of hops. Her output is probably not as large as that 
of Germany, but the major part of the surplus of both countries 
is required to supply the deficiency of England. New York and 
California are the largest producers of hops in the United States. 
Wisconsin was formerly one of the principal hop-growing States, 
but the output of the State has been gradually falling off for 
several years. Increased acreage of Oregon, Washington, and 
California, has more than counterbalanced decreased production 
in Eastern States. The cultivation of hops requires a large amount 
of labour and care, consequently the United States is at a great 
disadvantage in competing with European countries, where the 
price of labour is a small element in the cost of production as 
compared with ours. It is one of the most uncertain crops which 
is produced, hence the inducements offered for its cultivation are 
limited, Under favourable conditions the returns from the pro- 
duction of hops are large and the demand is always equal to, if 
not in excess of, the supply. The ever-increasing consumption 
of beer and other beverages and commodities which are dependent 
upon hops as one of the principal materials in their manufacture, 
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is a fair indication of the rapid growth of the market for this 
farm product. 

“Tt is said that the crop in England this year, and in most of 
the countries in Europe, will fall far below the average. It is 
estimated that the output in England will be about 406,000 cwt., 
while it will require over 650,000 cwt. to supply the breweries 
alone of that country. In Germany the production will not be 
much above the average. The total output of the Continent is 
expected to be about three-fourths of that of last year. With 
this large deficiency abroad prices will be higher, and a consider- 
able increase in the exports is expected. 

“ Reportsin regard to the condition of the crop in the State 
of New York are not as encouraging as were expected at the 
beginning of the summer. The yield will probably not be above 
the average, while in quality it is inferior on the whole to that 
of last year. In many localities the crop has been destroyed by 
lice. It is stated that a very fine crop has been grown in 
California this year. It shows a considerable increase in the 
amount produced, while in quality it is the finest that has been 
grown. The total output of the country is expected to show a 
slight increase over that of the previous year. 

“England is the largest foreign consumer of American hops. 
Out of a total exportation in 1890 of 7,540,854 lbs., England 
alone took 6,768,982 Ibs., while Scotland consumed 242,441 lbs. ; 
Australia, 178,859 ibs. ; France, 54,035 lbs. ; Canada, 169,468 lbs. ; 
Mexico, 12,587 Ibs. ; and the British West Indies, 13,799 lbs. 
‘The following were the exports for ten years: 1882, 1,456,786 
-dols.; 1883, 5,616,370; 1884, 3,265,211; 1885, 1,391,854; 
1886, 1,714,488; 1887, 54,970; 1888, 1,203,060; 1889, 
2,823,832 ; 1890, 1,110,571; 1891, 2,327,474 dols. 

“The new tariff advanced the duty on hops from 8 cents to 
15 cents per lb., thereby excluding their importation to a con- 
siderable degree. The receipts for the nine months from 
October 5th to June 30th were 3,808,9611., while for the 
corresponding months of 1889 and 1890 they amounted to 
6,362,9901, a falling off of 2,554,0291. With the greater demand 
that was thus created for domestic hops the United States still 
supplied this demand and increased exports over those for 1890 
by 1,295,2262. 

** American foreign hops come almost wholly from Germany. 
“The receipts in 1890 amounted to 6,539,516. of which Germany 
‘supplied 6,158,107/.; the Netherlands, 4,345/. ; Austria-Hungary, 
109,882/.; Belgium, 33,5462. ; and France, 2,3911.” 


PAUPERISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A bulletin has recently been issued from the Census Office at 
Washington, giving the statistics relating to paupers in almshouses 
in the United States in 1890. 
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The tables give the number of almshouse paupers by race and 
nativity and by States and territories, the distribution of male and 
female paupers, and a comparison of paupers in almshouses in 
1890 and 1880 by ratios, with the absolute and relative increase 
or decrease. 

The following items are deduced from the report presented :—- 
Aggregate number of inmates in 1890, 73,045 ; aggregate number 
of inmates in 1880, 66,203: increase in the decade, 6,842. 
Number of males, white, 37,387 ; number of males, coloured, 3,354 ; 
total number of males, 40,741. Number of females, white, 
29,191; number of females, coloured, 3,113; total number of 
females, 32,304. 

In the nnmber of coloured persons given above are included 
16 male and 20 female Indians and 12 male and 1 female Chinese. 

Appended to the report is a list of counties having no county 
almshouses, also a table showing, by States and territories, the 
number of outdoor paupers in 1890 and 1880, with the increase 
or decrease. 


Nursery GROUNDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


From the tabulations in a recent Census bulletin it appears that 
there are in the United States 4,510 nurseries, valued at 
41,978,835 dols. and occupying 172,806 acres of land, with an 
invested capital of 52,425,669 dols., and giving employment to 
45,657 men, 2,279 women, and 14,200 animals, using in the pro- 
pagation and cultivation of trees and plants 990,606 dols. worth 
of implements. Ofthe acreage in nurseries, 95,025 were found 
to be used in growing trees, plants, shrubs, and vines of all ages ; 
and the figures, based upon the best estimate of the nurserymen, 
make the grand total of plants and trees 3,386,855,778, of which 
518,016,612 are fruit trees, 685,603,396 grape vines and small 
fruits, and the balance nut, deciduous, and evergreen trees, hardy 
shrubs, and roses. The largest acreage is devoted to the produc- 
tion of apple trees, viz.: 20,232 acres, numbering 240,570,666 
young trees, giving an average of 11,890 per acre, while the 
plum, pear, and peach have, respectively, 7,826, 6,854, and 
3,357 acres, producing 88,494,367, 77,223,402, and 49,887,894 
young trees, or an average of 11,307, 11,266, and 14,861 trees. 
to the acre. 


Seep Farms IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The production of seeds as an industry has been for the first 
time made a subject of census investigation in the United States. 
This investigation included only such farms as were devoted to 
seed-growing as a business, and did not consider the large amount 
of field and garden seeds grown as side crops on thousands of 
farms, which would greatly swell the aggregate yield of seeds, but 
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would not fairly estimate seed-growing as a special industry. 
Seed-growing has been carried on as a business in the United 
States for more than a century, but only within the past 30 
years has it assumed large proportions. More than one-half the 
total number of establishments reported were started between 
1870 and 1890. Avreport issued by the Census authorities shows 
that there were in the United States in the census year 596 
farms, with a total of 169,851 acres, devoted exclusively to seed- 
growing, of which 96,567} acres were reported as producing seeds 
Of these, 12,905 acres were devoted to beans, 1,268 to cabbage, 
919 to beets, 10,219 to cucumbers, 71 to celery, 15,004 to sweet 
corn, 16,322 to field corn, 4,663 to squashes, 7,971 to peas, 5,149 
to musk melons, 662 to radishes, and 4,356 to tomatoes. The 596 
seed farms reported represent a total value of farms, implements, 
and buildings of 18,325,935 dols., and employed in the census 
year 13,500 men and 1,541 women. 258 of these farms are in 
the North Atlantic division, with an average of 185 acres per 
farm. In the North Central division there are 157 seed farms, 
with an average of 555 acres per farm. The seed farms in Iowa 
and Nebraska average 695 acres, several being nearly 3,000 acres 


in extent. 


AMERICAN TRADE WITH NICARAGUA. 


Bradstreet’s, for the 12th September last, writing with regard 
to the commercial relations between the United States and 
Nicaragua, says :— 

“The construction of the Interoceanic Canal of Nicaragua has 
done much to develop the natural resources of that country and to 
extend its foreign commerce. The United States has shared to a 
considerable exteot in this increase of trade, as a lurge part of the 
materials and supplies necessary for the building of the canal have 
come from he:e. Asthe United States is a Jarge consumer of the 
products of the Central American States, naturally they would be 
expecte. to offer a good market for our goods. Our exporters 
have rather ignored the value of those markets, and, through the 
neglect which has been the consequent result of this feeling, have 
left European countries to introduce their goods and establish their 
general use among the people. It has been only through a realisa- 
tion of the profits earned by England, France, and Germany, that 
this idea has been dispelled, and that a large movement of our 
goods to southern markets has begun. The rapidly-increasing 
exports to Centraland South America afford a fair indication that 
the results already attained have been satisfactory to those who 
have entered into this southern trade. It is said that a large 
number of our leading manufacturers have determined to share in 
the benefits of the new reciprocity treaties, and are now producing 
goods especially for these markets. 

“The field opening for our products in Nicaragua is large, and 
while Germany and England have hitherto furnished a larger 
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part of the imports, but have taken a smaller amount of exports 
than the United States, this condition is now being adjusted on a 
more equitable basis. The results already attained have been 
due to a considerable extent to the establishment of better means 
of communication. Our position in the foreign commerce of 
Central and South America has perhaps been the direct result of 
our dependence upon other countries to transport our goods. 
It is held by many that we shall control the trade of southern 
countries when we have established the means of transporting, not 
only our own goods, but also the major part of their products, 
While our present means of communication with Nicaragua are as 
ample as those with any of the Central American States, they are 
not sufficient, as it is claimed, to handle the trade which would 
come to us were there American vessels to transport the goods. 

“ There has been a steady increase in our exports to Nicaragua 
since 1885. Our imports from there are larger than in 1886, but 
the tendency towards an increase is not as marked as in the 
exports. The following statement shows the trade between the 
two countries for five years in our imports and exports :— 

“Imports, 1886, 1,067,902 dols. ; exports, 1886. 471,671 dols. ; 
1887, 1,662,162, 701,151; 1888, 1,496,171, 861,156; 1889, 
1,747,246, 900,813; 1890, 1,655,690, 1,270,073, 

“ Almost all of our imports from Nicaragua are of goods which 
are admitted to free entry at our ports, while on the larger part of 
our exports heavy duties are imposed. The products of the 
country do not come in competition with those produced here. 
As coffee, rubber, woods, fruits, and hides form the principal 
exports from Nicaragua, and of these the United States is the 
largest consumer, the necessity for making a reciprocity treaty 
with this country in order to maintain their free entry is apparent. 
The output of coffee in Nicaragua is about 10,000,000 lbs., all of 
which is produced in the north-western part of the State, where 
2,500 acres are devoted to its cultivation. Her shipments for 
seven years were as follows: 1881, 4,698,288 lbs.; 1882, 
7,328,376; 1883, 5,457,930; 1884, 7,238,425; 1885, 7,012,100; 
1886, 7,235,100 ; 1887, 5,000,000 lbs. 

** Plantations of sugar, indigo, and cacao are said to abound 
everywhere between the lakes and the Pacific. On the eastern 
side of the lakes there is a great grazing country supporting 
thousands of cattle. Dense forests, rich in rubber, cedar, 
mahogany, and dyewoods are common. The mineral resources of 
the country are also reported to be abundant. 

“ The following were our principal imports from Nicaragua in 
1890 :—Dyewoods, 13,642 dols.; cocoa, 8,424; coffee, 642,467 ; 
bananas, 251,063; cocoa-nuts, 17,962; hair, 5,265; hides and 
skins, 154,817; rubber, 502,271 ; woods, 52,060 dols. 

“All agricultural implements are admitted free of duty into 
Nicaragua, as are also books, grain, coal, fertilisers, machinery, 
lime, cement, paper for periodicals, quicksilver, and seeds.” 
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Tue Caicaco EXHIBITION. 


A meeting of the Royal Commission was held at the Society 
of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on Wednesday afternoon, 
21st October, to receive the report of Mr. James Dredge and 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood on the result of their visit to Chicago. 
President :—The Attorney-General, M.P., in the chair; Sir 
Frederick Abel, K.C.B., F.R.S.; Sir George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., 
C.S.1, LL.D., M.D.; Major-General Sir Owen Tudor Burne, 
K.C.S.1L, C.LE.; Michael Carteighe Lord Alfred $. Churchill ; 
Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.LE.; Major- 
General J. F. D. Donnelly, C.B.; James Dredge; Francis Elgar, 
LL.D.; Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S.; ©. M. 
Kennedy, C.B. ; John Biddulph Martin ; George Matthey, F.R.S. ; 
Wyndham S. Portal; W. H. Preece, F.R.S.; Sir Owen Roberts, 
M.A., F.S.A.; Prof. W. C. Roberts-Austen, C.B., F.R.S.; with 
Sir Henry Trueman Wood, Secretary. The report was received 
and ordered to be printed, thanks having been voted to the authors. 
The Commission considered and approved a form of circular to 
exhibitors, which was ordered to be issued. They decided to 
appoint the following committees :—Finance, Fine Arts, Indian, 
Colonial, Engineering, General Manufactures, Electricity, Agri- 
culture, Mines and Metallurgy, Textile Industries, Science and 
Education, Transportation, also a committee of ladies to corre- 
spond with the Ladies’ Committee at Chicago. They further 
decided to invite the assistance of Chambers of Commerce as. 
local committees. 


PoruLation or New York. 

Under the census of 1880 the population returned for the 
State of New York was 5,082,871. According to a recently- 
issued bulletin of the Census Orfice at Washington, the population 
under the census of 1890 was returned at 5,997,853, an increase 
of 914,982, or 18 per cent. during the decade. 

There has been a very large increase in urban population in 
the State during the 10 years just past. In 1880 there were 
60 cities and villages having a population of 4,000 or more. 
These places had an aggregate population of 2,743,632. Under 
the present census there are 84 cities and villages having a 

pulation of 4,000 or more, with an aggregate population of 
3,805,577. This shows an increase of 24 in the number of 
places of this size, while an increase in the aggregate population 
of 1,061,945, ‘or 38°71 per cent.,is shown. The largest numerical 
increases in individual cities are found in New York, Brooklyn, 
and Buffalo. New York shows an increase of 309,002, or 
25°62 per cent.; Brooklyn, an increase of 239,680, or 42°30 per 
cent.; Buffalo shows an increase of 100,530, or 64°80 per cent. 
In only one city or village of this size is a decrease shown, and 
that is very slight. 


\ 
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PorULATION OF WASHINGTON. 


A bulletin recently issued from the Census Office gives the 
population of the State of Washington in detail by counties, 
precincts, cities, wards of cities, towns, and villages, according to 
the official count of the returns made under the eleventh census, 
taken as of June Ist, 1890. The figures for such of the same 
divisions as had population returns in 1880 are presented for 
purposes of comparison. 

he population of the State in 1880 was 75,116; in 1890 a 
population of 349,390 was returned, an increase of 274,274, or 
365°13 per cent. 


Live Srock on Ranges IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In a census bulletin just issued from the Census Office at 
Washington, it is stated that since the census of 1880 great 
changes have taken place in the industry of range cattle. Large 
areas once used as ranges are now enclosed as farms, and the cattle 
are driven to new and distant feeding grounds. A large portion 
of Texas, Colorado, Oregon, Washington, and California, one-third 
of Kansas, and one-half of Nebraska have been converted into 
farms during the last decade. 

It is found that in June 1890 there were upon the ranges 
517,128 horses, 5,433 mules, 14,109 asses or burros, 6,828,182 
cattle, 6,676,992 sheep, and 17,276 swine, with sales of horses in 
1889 amounting to 1,418,205 dols.; of cattle, 17,913,712 dols. ; 
of sheep, 2,669,663 dols.; and of swine, 27,132 dols. The total 
number of men reported upon ranges in care of this stock is 15,390. 


The industry is found to be more generally prosperous at this- 


time than for several years previous. 


THe Brick-Makine Inpustry or BALTIMORE. 


Writing on the subject of the brick-making industry of 
Baltimore, the Manufacturers’ Record published in that city, in its 
issue of the 19th September, says :— 

Baltimore bricks have had a reputation for durability for more 
than a century, and while the development of this industry at 
other points has lessened the demand for the “ general run” 
products of the kiln from sea-coast and interior cities, the market 
for the clear-cut, smooth-faced pressed brick made here is enlarging 
in the face of all competition. The reason for the estimation 
placed on Baltimore brick by the builders of a century has been 
the superior quality of what are known as the “ Carroll field clays.” 
These have been obtained on the line of the old Washington 
highway, and more recently from the lands immediately adjoinin 
the Washington division of the Baltimore and Ohio sillvon 
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These clays are made into bricks of various qualities, from the 
most common to the best pressed ornamental forms, and require no 
sand in their preparation. 

Every kind of bricks required for buildings are made in this 
city. Besides common hard and soft bricks, there are made all 
varieties and shades of red, buff, and fancy pressed bricks, terra- 
cotta and fire-bricks. The fuels used in the kilns are chiefly 
Cumberland soft coal and Connellsville coke. The latter has the 
same effect as wood. The annual product of all the kilns runs 
from 115,000,000 to 130,000,000. The local demand consumes 
most of the ordinary bricks and many of the pressed, but for the 
latter there is a steady and occasionally a very large demand from 
New York and Philadelphia. Frequently, also, orders are received 
from other cities, coastwise and interior, and not long since a large 
order was shipped to San Francisco. Norfolk and Newport News 
are good customers for finishing bricks, and within the past two 
years the latter city has bought 10,000,000 from here, but that 
was an exceptional trade caused by the construction of the great 
ship yard buildings at that port. The average price of the 
ordinary run of the kiln is from 7°50 dols. to 8 dols. per thousand ; 
for pressed and fancy bricks prices range from 15 dols. to 30 dols, 
per thousand. Just now the building trade is somewhat dull, but 
a revival is looked for at an early day, and with it will come a 
lively demand for the products of Baltimore’s brick-yards, 


Tue PrRoGREsS OF MISSISSIPPI. 


The Belgian Consul at New Orleans, in his last report to his 
Government, says :— 

Mississippi is an exclusively agricultural country and one of 
the most fertile among the Southern States. Compared with 
others, its mver system is the most extensive and the yield per 
acre of cotton, cereals, and other products there is proportionately 
higher than everywhere else. 

One peculiarity of this State is the absence of any debt; the 
budget is fixed so that the revenue and expenditure exactly 
balance. The service of the only debt subscribed by the State 
was stopped some years ago, and the Legislature has voted a law 
prohibiting the Government from contracting any new loan. 

It was natural that Mississippi should participate on a vast 
scale in the extension of the railway system during the last 10 
years, From 860 miles in 1860, the railways have increased to 
a total length of 2,260 miles in January 1891. 

Industry in the Mississippi is very backward and agriculture is 
there the principal if not the only branch of activity. The total 
area of the State is 46,340 square miles. The produce of this 
area is estimated at a value of 75,000,000 dollars. The population 
in 1890 was 1,284,000 souls. 
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The chief products are cotton, of which the yield is about 
460,000,000 pounds, of a value of 45,000,000 dols.; maize, of 
which 35,000,000 bushels, worth about 17,000,000 dols. are 
produced ; also wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, and hay, representing a 
value of 5,500,000 dols, 

Building wood is one of the principal articles of export from 
Mississippi. Besides the fir, there exists inexhaustible quantities 
of ash, poplar, cypress, oak, and walnut trees. These woods are 
joined in rafts and floated along the Mississippi, or better, owing 
to the extension of railways, they are carried from the interior to 
the coast when the rate of freights is favourable. 

It is estimated that the wooded area of the State of Mississippi 
is about 14,000,000 acres, or 47 per cent. of the total area. The 
quantity of workable pine is about 26,000,000 cubic feet. 

There are in the State 198 saw mills, 18 cutting mills, 92 
planing mills, and 37 plank mills. 

The wood is chiefly exported to Cuba, Mexico, and the British 
West Indies. The export to Europe is small owing to the 
shallowness of the ocean ports of the State, which makes it 
impossible for timber to be loaded on board ships of large 
tonnage. 


Tue Prospects oF PorTO Rico. 


A correspondent of the South American Journal thus refers to 
the prospects of the island of Porto Rico :— 

Porto Rico, where I am now, is, without contradiction, one of 
the most favoured islands on earth. After Barbadoes, it is the 
most thickly populated in the West Indies. It has a population 
of nearly 1,000,000 inhabitants. Every inch of the ground is 
under cultivation. Wherever you go, even in the most remote 
parts, you will never be out of sight of dwelling-houses and 
plenty of people working about. Its principal export is coffee, 
next comes sugar, tobacco, and cattle. Its tobacco and cigars 
rival those of Habana. Most of it is sold, it must be said, as of 
Habana manufacture. Its total exports last year were some 
3,600,000/.; but, strange to say, although the island can grow 
as fine potatoes and as good corn as is grown in Europe, its im- 
-_ yearly exceed its exports. Last year they did by 600,0002. 
t is the paradise of fancy provisions, wine, and tinned goods 
stores. Now the coffee planter is coining money; since a few 
years, it is reckoned, he has made at lease 2/. net profit on every 
ewt. of coffee; well, already in anticipation of his crop, he will 
get weekly the best provisions, wines, and champagne he can get 
either from the San Juan, the Mayaguez, or the Ponce stores. 
When all his crop is sold very little remains to him—he relies 
unconditionally on the to-morrow of Providence. The workmen 
follow suit, and will not work again while their paid wages last. 
Such habits are common to all South America, and it is the 
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reason why trade is always so brisk during the crop seasons. 
Then money circulates and is spent quickly. In the intervals 
these same workmen live on bananas and fish, and, not having 
any money to spend, trade gets very dull. . 

The coffee planters, and the inhabitants generally, ought to be 
made of gold and immensely rich if they possessed a little of 
that thrifty spirit, say, of the French. The land proprietors and 
farmers in Europe scarcely make any money on their crops in 
comparison with their American brothers, still they live on their 
own resources and prosper somehow. I do not know how long 
coffee will be allowed to leave such grand profits to its cultivators. 
Everywhere it is now planted, and soon it will take its normal 
level with other crops and pay a small interest, like sugar does 
now. 

A French company is now building a railway going all round 
the island; it reaches already Arecibo, some 80 miles from the 
capital ; it will be finished in three or four years. It has also the 
privilege to lay down new lines right through and across the 
island, which will be a great boon to the inhabitants. The three 
principal business places and towns are San Juan, Mayaguez, and 
Ponce ; there are some 30 small towns in the island of som 
3,000 to 5,000 inhabitants each. ; 


TRADE OF Costa Rica. 


Bradstreet’s of the 12th September last says :— 

The Consul-General of Germany at San José, Costa Rica, has 
made an official report to his Government, under date of July 
30th, 1891, in which he says that there is no doubt but that the 
extraordinary endeavours which the American industrial world, 
backed up by the Government, is making to increase its trade 
with Spanish-American countries are meeting with success. The 
difference in price, if any, is more than compensated for by the 
attractive and handy get-up of American goods. Germany, 
however, plays a large part in the import trade of this country, 
having supplied 179,367/. worth of merchandise in 1890, as 
against 175,620/. in 1889; still our trade is closely pressed by 
Great Britain and the United States. _ Among others, Germany 
predominates in the following articles: Beer, barbed wire, woollen 
cloth, buckskins, glassware of all kinds, common crockery, toys, 
furniture, lamps, mirrors, jewellery, half-silk stuffs, ready-made 
men’s clothing, leather, cotton trousering, cotton hosiery, musical 
instruments, cement, and, of late, enamelled sheet-iron goods. 
The German, American, and British industrial worlds are now 
doing their level best to crush each other’s trade in iron-ware of 
all kinds, cotton shirts, underclothing, biscuits, preserves, and the 
like; this is more especially the case as regards cotton piece- 

oods. Cheap calicoes at about 2 cents per yard or common 
handkerchiefs cannot be got from Germany, owing to the great 
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distance, but in the dearer qualities we compete successfully. 
Our trade, especially in calicoes, would be largely increased if our 
great Mulhausen, Augsburg, Elberfeld, and other export houses 
would adopt the press system of packing in vogue in Manchester 
and New York. Tallow candles, wrought iron, steel, oils, and 
tinplate—used in large quantities—are obtained from Great 
Britain; woollen shirts, woollen counterpanes, woollen and half- 
woollen piece-goods, such as cashmeres and alpacas, are still 
obtained to better advantage from Great Britain as regards 
common qualities, the better class of merchandise coming from 
Germany. 


Lapour In Ecuapor. 


The following particulars relating to labour in Ecuador are 
extracted from the September report of the statistician attached 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washington :— 


The largest proportion of the people of Ecuador are engaged 
in rural industries. Nearly all agricultural labour is under the 
peonage system, the labourers being in bond to continual debt. 
Peon wages along the coast side of the Andes are 8 dollars per 
month, and in the interior, 4 dollars. However, the labour of 
three peons is only equivalent to that of one man in most parts 
of the United States. 

Labourers are given 12 ounces of meat, 14 ounces of rice or 
beans, and a little lard or salt per day.. The usual clothing 
consists of three coarse shirts and three coarse pairs of pantaloons 
per year, costing about 6 dollars. A tenth of the products of 
agriculture go to the church. 

In the cities, common labourers are paid 75 cents per day ; 
carpenters, 1°50 dols. to 2 dols.; masons, 1 dol. to 1:50 dols.; 
painters the same; blacksmiths,.1 dol. to 2 dols.; boat-builders 
the same; and porters, cooks, and men-servants employed by the 
month receive from 10 dols. to 12 dols. with board. Women 
servants receive 6 dols. to 10 dols., with board. Tailors, shoe- 
makers, printers, bakers, barbers, &c., are paid from 6 dols. to 
12 dols. per week. These are the wages in the coast provinces, 
while in the interior they are about one-third less. 

Meats are 10 to 15 cents per pound in the cities; fresh fish, 5 
cents ; sugar 10 to 15, rice 5, flour 10, meat 5, coffee 10 to 12, 
bread and crackers 15, home cheese 8, potatoes 2, and onions 3 
cents per pound. Plantains and yams, which are very cheap, are 
used largely as substitutes for potatoes, and fruit is plentiful and 
cheap. Little butter is used; imported butter costs 50 to 70 
cents per pound. Large quantities of lard from the United 
States are used in cooking, and retails at 20 cents per pound. 
Kerosine sells at 1 dol. per gallon. Prices, like wages, are lowest 
in the interior. 
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UNINHABITED FERTILE LANDS IN ARGENTINA. 


The South American Journal for the 10th October quotes from 
the Buenos Ayres Herald an article on the subject of undeveloped 
lands in Argentina, from which the following is an extract :— 

Perhaps the richest part of this matchless Republic remains 
comparatively unknown and practically uninhabited; we refer to 
the south-west part of the country along the Rio Negro tribu- 
taries, including Nauquen territory, part of the Rio Negro, and 
the north-east part of Chubut. From time to time, for years, we 
have heard reports of the exceeding beauty and fertility of this 
country, first from army officers who were stationed along the 
frontier after the Roca military expedition against the Indians, 
and, later, by surveyors, pioneers, and occasional travellers, and, 
still more recently, by a few bold pioneers, who have driven cattle 
out there from the interior. 

A traveller who has just returned from one of many journeys 
through that great belt of territory says it is practically in its 
primeval desolation, without men or stock, or even Indians—like 
an illimitable Eden before the creation of man. He tells us that 
the South American Land Company, which has a principality of 
rich lands, has begun stock-raising, and that an Argentine who 
trades in cattle with Chili has a few hundred animals on the south 
side of the river Limay, but, with these exceptions, there is no 
sign of Jife or development, and yet this section of territory has 
all the conditions of the best cereal lands of the country or the 
world, and will support a mixed industry of stock-raising and 
agriculture. The great drawback to settlement is the lack of 
railway communication, which had only got as far as a Bill before 
Congress when the storm struck, though in the meantime, th 
Rio Negro furnishes a possible communication with the Atlantic 
at Patagones; but this very lack of a railway is the opportunity 
of the investor who has a moderate capital which he can allow to 
remain unproductive for a few years. Lands along the line of the 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway were, ten years ago, not worth 
one-twentieth of their present value, because the railway was not 
then built, and when the railway runs along the banks of the Rio 
Negro, Limay, and Nauquen, land which can now be bought for 
from 10 to 50 cents (gold) an acre will command five dollars. We 
noticed in the recent report of a meeting of the shareholders of 
the South American Land Company that it was said that by wait- 
ing a few years the company would do well. We should say they 
would, for there is not one of the shareholders who in his wildest 
moments ventured to predict what facts will outstrip, and if these 
gentlemen know their own interests they will let dividends slide 
for a few years and hold fast to the land which they possess until 
it is called for by settlers, for it is in the heart of a country which 
will teem with productive wealth, and if this company will 
undertake to start a colony for head-quarters, spend a little 
money in making a start, and then sell small tracts of land at a 
moderate price, which, even then, will leave the company a 
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magnificent profit, its success will be astounding. This is no time 
for pausing, much less discouragement and inaction, but on the 
contrary, for initiating work. We have mentioned this company, 
not because we are interested in it, for we have no connexion with 
it and no interest in its shares or lands or success, we know only 
one person connected with the company—its esteemed local repre- 
sentative—but because we have just heard from a fresh source a 
repetition of many reports we have before received about a great 
country which is without population or use. Land is the trump 
card for investors for the next twenty-five years, and they who 
wisely invest and hold on patiently, will have reason to be satisfied 
that wealth can be made without taking the chances of stock- 
gambling, 


Raitway ConstRucTION IN PARAGUAY. 


The following note appears in the South American Journal for 
October 10th :— 

The Congress of Paraguay is said to have approved a project 
to build a railway to be known as the Asuncion-Santos Railway, 
and has authorised the contract for this purpose being made with 
Viscount de Albert, who has already obtained a concession from 
the Brazilian Government. Direct communication will be obtained 
from Santos to Asuncion, thus saving 1,000 miles on both the sea 
and river transport, and shortening the time between Paraguay 
and the United States by from 10 to 12 days. The new line is 
to run west from Asuncion to Curitiba, in Brazil, a distance of 
525 miles, then 110 miles to Santos, from which point more than 
three-fourths of the coffee crop of Brazil is exported. 


TRADE OF Britiss Inp1aA witH CENTRAL AsIA. 


The following is extracted from the Pioneer Mail for the 24th 
September :— 

The frequent references to the decline of Indian trade with 
Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Persia must have prepared the 
commercial world for the figures given by Mr. O’Conor in his 
Review of Foreign and Trans-frentier Trade in 1890-91, which 
has just been issued. In 1881, when Afghanistan had settled 
down after the war, the total value of Kabul imports and exports 
was 1114 lakhs of rupees, or considerably more than a crore. It 
declined to 70 lakhs in 1884-85, then rose and fell, until in 1888— 
89 it was 71 lakhs. That was the year of Ishak Khan’s rebellion 
in Afghan Turkistan, when trade was checked for the time being. 
In 1889-90 there was a reaction, and the high figure of 112 
lakhs was touched ; but last year the lowest limit was reached, 
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the total value being a little under 67 lakhs. This is so small 
that there must, one would think, be special reasons for the decline. 
It is stated that the severity of the winter, during which the 
passes were blocked with snow for an unusually long period, the 
rumours of the Amir’s death last January, and the quarrel which 
His Highness had with the Nasir Powindahs, the carriers of the 
Derajat frontier, who are still forbidden to enter his territory, 
may have contributed to the shrinking of traffic with Kabul. But 
the Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur considers that the condi- 
tions of the year’s trade were normal. He accepts the view that 
Central Asia is now practically closed to British trade “in part 
** owing to the prohibitive Russian tariff; in part, where that 
“ tariff is not in force, by the superior facilities for successful 
“ competition afforded to continental merchants by the railway. 

He admits that the removal of Afghan dues and Customs would 
lead to some expansion, but, like Mr. Curzon, he sees that the 
conditions of trade with Central Asia have been revolutionised 
in the last few years. Mr. O’Conor, in noticing that there is no 
indication of progress, says :—‘ Indeed it can hardly be looked 
“ for under such a fiscal régime as that which is persisted in by 
* the Amir, even if the Russians in Ceutral Asia were to cease 
“ from their determined efforts to thrust our goods out of these 
“ markets. The Russian prohibitions are in fact now practically 
** unnecessary as regards goods brought into Russian Turkistan 
“ from India; for these goods, laboriously and expensively 
“ conveyed across Afghanistan, by caravan, and subject to transit 
** duties at numerous places between the Khyber and Balkh, 
* cannot compete with goods brought into Turkistan from 
“ Moscow by steamer and railway and subject to no transit 
*« duties.” This is all too true: the difficulty is to make the 
Amir understand that the dues which he levies are killing the 
transit trade between India and Central Asia, and seriously 
interfering even with that with Afghanistan. Mr. O’Conor takes 
the case of a camel-load of Kangra tea of the value of Rs. 140, 
consigned to Kabul or Bokhara. In its transit to the former 
town 62 Kabuli rupees will be levied as Customs dues: by the 
time it has crossed the Oxus at Kilif the charges will amount to 
138 Kabuli rupees (Rs. 106 in Indian currency), or about 76 per 
cent. But the troubles of the trader are not over even then: 
“the tea has to pay 2} per cent. ad valorem at Bokhara, the 
“ value being the value there and not what was the value at 
« Peshawur.” The conclusion arrived at is that, adding the cost 
of the conveyance by camel between Peshawur and Bokhara 
(Rs. 81-4), it is cheaper to ship tea from Bombay up the Persian 
Gulf, and send it through Persia, where a 5 per cent. duty clears 
it through the country. The Amir so far has been deaf to all the 
representations made to him on this subject of transit dues, but 
persistency will often achieve wonders, and the Government of 
India will no doubt still continue to press His Highness to adopt 
amore sensible policy. If he still declines, we shall soon find 
Russian goods ousting Indian imports even in the Kabul bazaar. 
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If we look at the details of the trade with Kabul, there is 
much to interest us in the figures connected with the various 
articles that pass to or from India. From a table which has been 
furnished by Mr. O’Conor, the fluctuations since 1877 can be 
accurately noted, and there is much to cause surprise in more than 
one item. Thus the exports from Kabul of raw silk, which 
amounted to about 74 lakhs of rupees in 1878, and rose to over 13 
lakhs in 1882, have now declined to Rs. 40,000. Madder or manjit, 
which was as high as 64 lakhs so late as 1888, is now a little over 
a lakh annually. Fruit and nuts vary each year. In 1878 the 
value of these exports was 11} lakhs; last year it was less than 
eight lakhs, though in 1889 it was close upon 13. Other 
articles” show a steady falling off; in the 13 years under notice 
they have dropped from 14 to less than 7} lakhs. The trade in 
horses, ponies, and mules has of late shown a very marked 
improvement, as the following will show :— 

1878-79, Rs. 94,016; 1883-84, 1,58,147 ; 1888-89, 2,32,450 ; 
1889-90, 4,36,715 ; 1890-91, 3,97,177. 

The year 1889-90 was an exceptional one, a reaction taking 
place after the disturbances in Afghan Turkistan in 1888. 
‘Turning now to the details of imports into Kabul from the Punjab, 
it is curious to notice the ebb and flow of trade. The trade in 
cotton piece-goods has always been the most important feature in 
the returns. In 1881 it was worth nearly 46 lakhs; in 1882 it 
fell to 26 lakhs; but it has since slightly rallied, reaching nearly 
40 lakhs in 1887 and 57 lakhs in 1889. But in 1890-91 it has 
dropped again to less than 31 lakhs. Tea comes next in 
importance, and here, as might be expected, the decline has-been 
most serious. In 1881 the value of the imports into Kabul under 
this heading was over 23 lakhs; last year it was less than seven 
lakhs. Indigo has suffered even more ; from 7} lakhs in 1878 it 
has fallen to below Rs, 1,70,000. Sugar remains fairly constant, 
though in some years it drops to less than one lakh in value. 
“ Other articles” average between five and six lakhs annually as 
compared with 74 lakhs 10 years ago. These figures certainly 
furnish food for reflection, particularly when it is remembered 
that the Trans-Caspian Railway only reached Samarkand in May 
1888, and that the full effect of the line upon the trade of Bokhara 
and Central Asia generally has not yet been felt. It carried 
100,000 tons of goods in 1889; what it has since done we have 
no present means of ascertaining. 


Tue Inp1an Corron-Spinninc aND WEaviING INDUSTRY. 
The Times of India for September 18th gives the following 
summary of the returns of the Mill-owners’ Association of the 


cotton-spinning and weaving mills in existence on the 30th June 
last in all parts of India :— 


On the date named, 125 mills were working and nine in course 
of construction, a total of 134. Only one of the latter was in 
69126. a 
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Bombay Island, and only another up-country in this Presidency, 
three in the Central Provinces, and two each in the Bengal and 
Madras Presidencies. These figures show a decrease of three 
mills owing to the burning down of two and the failure in the 
reconstruction of a third on Bombay Island. But 30 years ago 
only a dozen mills were to be found in the country, consuming 
some 65,000 bales of cotton. Last year the 125 working ones are 
returned as consuming 1,179,000 bales, or over 39 per cent. of a 
crop estimated at 3,020,000 bales, At the same time the local 
consumption in the country was placed by the Government of 
India at 413,000 bales, or 133 per cent., the remaining 1,428,000 
bales, or 474 per cent., being exported. Last year’s mill con- 
sumption shows an increase on the previous one of 171,000 bales, 
or, say, 17 per cent., and on that of two years ago of 290,000 
bales, or 334 per cent. In ten years the number of looms have 
increased from 13,500 to 24,500, and the average number of hands 
daily employed in the industry from 44,400 to over 111,000. 70 
per cent. of the spindles and of the hands employed, 75 per cent. of 
the looms, and 76 per cent. of the cotton consumed last year, 
were in the mills in the Bombay Presidency, Bengal (all in 
Calcutta) follows with 318,000 spindles and a consumption of 
105,000 bales, 37,000 of which she received from Bombay by sea. 
The Madras Presidency and neighbouring Native States (including 
Pondicherry) have nearly 319,000 spindles, but consumed less 
than 86,000 bales; the North-West Provinces follow with a 
consumption of 37,000 bales; and the Central Provinces with 
31,000 bales. Hyderabad took 12,000 bales, Berar nearly 7,000, 
Central India 4,000, the Punjab 3,800, while the solitary one in 
Rajpootana has scarcely commenced to work. 


Wootten or Bririsn Inpra, 

According to a recent official report, there were five woollen 
mills at work at the close of 1890—one at Cawnpore, one at Ban- 
galore, one at Dhériwal in the Punjab, which was closed in 1889 
and has since recommenced work in other hands, and two mills 
which commenced work during the year in the town and island 
of Bombay. The number of looms and spindles employed in 1890 
by the five mills was 526 and 17,150: the numbers stated in the 
years preceding 1890 are defective, and no useful comparison can 
be made. The bulk of the fabrics made at present consists of 
blankets, great-coats for the police and native soldiery, and 
materials for servants’ clothing. 


Tue STATISTICAL YEAR Book or CANADA. 


A copy of the Statistical Year Book of Canada for the year 
1890, being the sixth year of issue, has recently been received at 
the Board of Trade. It is compiled by Mr. Sydney C. D. Roper, 
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and is published by the Canadian Department of Agricultures 
The work supplies information about Canada in regard to the 
following points :—Constitution and government, population and 
vita] statistics, finance, trade and commerce, post office and 
telegraphs, agriculture, mineral statistics, mercantile marine and 
fisheries, railways and canals, social and other statistics, religion, 
education, law and crime, charitable institutions, Canada Tempe- 
rance Act, and patents and copyrights, banks and savings banks, 
Dominion lands, militia and mounted police, and insurance. 


Tue Bartma Goup Inpustry oF British Guiana. 


The following note appears in the Demerara Argosy of September 
19th with reference to the gold industry of the Barima district of 
British Guiana :-— 

The Barima gold industry first came into existence on the lst 
of November 1890, Since then it has yielded over 3314 lbs. of 
gold, and given employment to 1,617 labourers. There appears 
to be good reason to believe that valuable veins of gold exist in 
Barima, and no doubt, if a proper procedure is adopted, these 
veins will eventually be discovered and yield rich harvests to the 
lucky finders. ‘The Barima gold-fields are naturally far more 
accessible than those of the Essequebo river. No falls have to be 
passed to reach them ; in fact, if the Upper Barima were cleared 
of the bush and snags, a small steamer could in two days run 
from Morawhanna to Manikooroo, the usual landing place of the 
gold-diggers. Were this done, and regular steam communication 
established with Georgetown, a digger, with all his stores, might 
reach his claim in Barima three or four days after leaving 
Georgetown. 


Trarric Earnines 1n New Soutn Wags. 

In a communication to the Board of Trade, dated the 12th 
October, the Secretary to the New South Wales Government 
Agency forwards a statement of the railway and tramway revenue 
of New South Wales for the month and seven months ended the 
31st July last. 

According to this statement the earnings of the Government 
railways in July last amounted to 229,198/, as against 200,046/. 
for the corresponding month in 1890. In the seven months the 
aggregate earnings were 1,634,307/, as against 1,397,043/, in 
1890. The length of railway line open at the end ef July 
1891 was 2,182 miles, being the same as in July 1891. 

As regards the tramways, the receipts for the month of July 
1891 amounted to 24,254/., as compared with 2),560/. for the 
corresponding month of 1890. The aggregate receipts for the 
seven months were 175,060/.,as compared with 155,808/. Length 
of line open in 1891, 42} miles ; in 1890, 39} miles. 


G 2 
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REVENUE RETURNS OF THE Care oF Goop Hope. 


A communication, dated the 6th October, has been receiv d 
from the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosieg 
copy of a comparative statement, from which it appears that the 
revenue received in the month of August last amounted to 
333,564/., showing a net decrease of 5,435/. on the amount for 
the corresponding month of 1890. For the two months ended 
August the revenue was 676,317/, as against 683,851/. for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. 


Raitway TrarFric Earnines Cape Conony. 


Communications have been received from the Agent-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope, transmitting copies of statements 
from which it appears that the traffic earnings on Cape (Sovern- 
ment raiJways during the months of July and August 1891 
amounted to 158,847/. and 146,284/. respectively, as compared 
with 162,409/. and 136,6921. respectively for the corresponding 
periods of 1890. For the eight months ended August the total 
traffic earnings were 1,223,209/, as against 1,350,366. for the 
corresponding eight months of last year. 


Tue Census Returns oF NATAL. 


According to statistical abstracts showing the results of the 
census of the colony of Natal taken on the 5th April 1891, it 
appears that the total white population of Natal is 75,840, occupying 
15,769 houses, an average of 4°81 to each house. The total 
area of Natal is returned as 20,460 square miles, which gives 
a proportion of 3°706 inhabitants per square mile. It should 
be observed that natives (by far the largest element of the 
population) are not included. 
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XVI.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS 
OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Bradford—A meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 28th October. Mr. Gustavus 
Hoffman occupied the chair. The chief business was the con- 
sideration of a draft reply which had been prepared by the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee to the schedule of inquiries 
forwarded by the Royal Labour Commission as to wages, hours, 
and conditions of labour in the district of Bradford. 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 28th October. Mr. John 
‘Weston, the senior vice-president, occupied the chair. Among 
the questions discussed were the proposed railway to Kingswood, 
proposed station at Lover’s Walk, issuing of railway tickets at 
central offices, the Bristol Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
technical classes in the boot and shoe trade, certificates of origin, 
branch post office in Queen Square, and bills of lading. 


Dublin.—A meeting of the council of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 30th October, T. Maxwell Hutton, 
D.L., vice-president, in the chair A large number of letters were 
laid before the council from English and Scotch Chambers of 
Commerce represented at the recent meeting of the Association of 
Chambers of Commerce in Dublin,and from the Cork and Belfast 
Chambers, which were also represented at it, expressing in warm 
terms their gratification at the manner in which they had been 
received in Dublin. Correspondence was presented respecting 
mail communication with Scotland and the mails between England 
and Ireland by the loop line railway. 

It seemed from the usual précis of correspondence laid before 
the council by the secretary (Mr. F. Hooper) that a letter had 
been sent to the Statistical Office with regard to the returne of 
woollen exports, stating that certain inaccuracies complained of 
appeared to be owing to the fact that the revised list originally 
issued was not set out in sufficient detail, and suggesting that a 
fresh list should be issued containing full details of the particulars 
— by the Customs. A reply, which has already been 
published in the Observer, has been received stating that the 
suggestion would be adopted, and a revised list issued in 
December next. , 

A letter has been received from the Foreign Office calling 
attention to the irregularities in certificates of origin relating to 
cotton and woollen textiles exported to Spain, and explaining in 
detail the requirements of the Spanish Government with respect 
to these documents. 
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Glasgow.—A meeting of the directors of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce was held on October 13th, Mr. Robert Balloch, 
resident of the Chamber, in the chair. The minutes of the 
Possign Affairs Committee stated, with regard to the subject of 
the working of cargoes on Sundays, that the committee were in 
full sympathy with the object aimed at by the Seamen’s Mission. 
From inquiries made, the practice of working cargoes by British 
merchants on Sundays in foreign ports seemed to be decreasing, 
and if any practical remedy could be suggested whereby the 
practice might be further discontinued they would be glad to give 
such remedy their support. The Royal Commission on Labour, 
the supply of seamen, and the Burma-China railway were subjects 
which also engrossed the attention of the Chamber. 


Keighley—A meeting of the council of the Keighley and 
District Chamber of Commerce was held on the 12th October, 
Mr. J. C. Horsfall occupying the chair. A resolution was passed 
favouring the adoption of the decimal system in this country. 
Other subjects which engaged the attention of the council were 
the Chicago Exhibition of 1893, railway rates, and county court 
practice. 


Leeds.—The usual monthly meeting of the members of the 
council of the Leeds Incorporated Chamber of Commerce was held 
on the 29th October, Mr. W. H. Beckworth in the chair, The 
secretary, Mr. R. K. Calvert, read a letter from the Postmaster- 
General acknowledging the receipt of a letter with regard to the 
Aberdeen mails, and also a letter from Messrs. Schunck and Co., 
thanking the Chamber for the action they had taken, and which 
had resulted in an improved delivery of their letters from that 
town. A letter was also read from the Foreign Office on the 
subject of certificates of origin, and on this matter a meeting of 
the Tariff Committee to consider the question of the Spanish 
tariff had been called. Communications had also been received 
from the Associated Chambers with respect to the decimal system, 
and from the Manchester Chamber with regard to a proposed 
conference on the Companies Amendment Act. Witnesses were 
appointed to give evidence before the Textile Section of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 


Liverpool_——The monthly meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 28th October, Mr. H. Coke presiding. 
Among other items under consideration were the Amendment 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888, bills of lading reform, and 
the Companies Act Amendment Bill. 

The Chamber recently addressed a letter to the Foreign Office 
on the subject of the new treaty between the United States and 
Spain, and the position the trade of this country would occupy on 
the expiration of the Anglo-Spanish convention on the 30th of 
June 1892. The Foreign Office has been asked whether steps 
are being taken to induce Spain to grant to this country a con- 
tinuance of that most-favoured-nation treatment in the matter of 
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tariffs which is now enjoyed under the terms of the existing Anglo- 
Spanish convention. The council of the Chamber have pointed out 
that the trade of this country would suffer disadvantages after the 
1st July next by the omission to make timely arrangements with 
Spain. Lord Salisbury has replied that Sir Clare Ford, Her 
Majesty's Ambassador, has returned to Madrid, and that the 
subject is receiving his attention. 

The Foreign Office has addressed to the Chamber a letter on the 
subject of the preparation of certificates of origin for Spain. They 
have furnished a copy of the Spanish Customs rules, and point out 
that difficulties arise in Spain owing to abbreviated descriptions of 
goods inserted in the certificates, and suggest that they should be 
filled up with more explicitness and detail. 

The representations of the Chamber on the subject of a railway 
from Mandalay to Kimlon Ferry have been forwarded by Viscount 
Cross to the Government of India, and the Members of Parliament 
for Liverpool have promised to , wen to the Government the 
desirability, in the interests of commercial development, of 
completing the survey. 

The monetary standard of the Empire and the Delimitation 
Commission of Sierra Leone were subjects also discussed by the 
Chamber. 


Middlesbro’.—A. quarterly meeting of this Chamber was held on 
Friday, the 9th October, under the presidency of Mr. J. G. Swan. 
Included among the questions before the Chamber were the railway 
service of Middlesbro’, the shipping regulations of Antwerp, the 
amendment of the Merchant Shipping Act so as to allow the bond 
fide agents und owners to engage crews, and the Chicago 
Exhibition. 


Sheffield—A meeting of the council of the Sheffield Chamber 
of Commerce was held on the 5th November, Mr. A. M. Chambers 
(president) in the chair. Among the subjects brought before the 
council were the recent stamping facilities for Sheffield, the 
Chicago Exhibition, German commercial education, and certificates 
of origin of goods imported to Spain. A memorandum upon 
British and American trade in the Dominion of Canada and the 
McKinley tariff in the United States from Mr. Floward Vincent, 
M.P., was read, 


Wakefield—An adjourned meeting of the council of the Wake- 
field Chamber of Commerce was held on Tuesday afternoon, 
20th October; Mr. H. M. Carter, senior vice-president, presided. 
The agent of the Associated Chambers of Commerce wrote, in 
regard to the resolution which was passed at the recent conference 
in Dublin at the instigation of the Wakefield Chamber, with respect 
to the extension of the county court jurisdiction, asking this 
Chamber to send a draft memorial of its views to them. <A draft 
memorial had been sent to the Associated Chambers, and the 
council now decided that, in addition to the action that would be 
taken in the ordinary course by that body, this Chamber should 
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itself send a sealed memorial to the Lord Chancellor and to the 
Government on the subject. A communication had been received 
from the Leith Chamber in regard to bills of lading reform, but 
the Chamber was of opinion that it should be left to more impor- 
tant Chambers to take action in the matter. | 

A general statutory meeting of the Chamber was afterwards held, 
the same members being present. The business was purely formal. 
Councillor Bolton suggested that meetings should be held more 
frequently, at which subscribers to the Chambers might be present. 
Councillor Booth hoped to see the strength of the Chamber (which 
at present numbered 68) increased to 100, und Mr. Kingwell 
supported the suggestion of Councillor Bolton. No action was, 
however, taken. 


Walsall—The monthly meeting of the Walsall Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 26th October, Mr. Lavender presiding. 
The subjects under discussion comprised postal deliveries, incor- 
poration of the Chamber, bills of lading, the decimal system, and 
the Chicago Exhibition. 
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XVII—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


Spain.—Arrivals in Spanish ports from the port of Swatow, 
China, are no longer subject to observation. 


PortuGAL.—Damaun is declared to be infected with cholera, and 
other ports Portuguese India are suspected from September 15th. 


Avustria-Huneary.—The precautionary measures prescribed 
against arrivals from the Red Sea are cancelled. The pre- 
cautionary measures against arrivals from the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta and other places on the Syrian coast from Ladkieh to 
Karatasch Burun, and intermediate ports, are to remain in 
force. 

The quarantine imposed at Trieste upon arrivals from Red Sea 
ports has been abolished. 

Quarantine on arrivals at Trieste from cholera-infected districts 
of Asia Minor is extended. 

Iz view of the outbreak of cholera at Damascus, the existing 
seven days’ observation on arrivals at Trieste from Syria has been 
extended to the whole Syrian coast up to and including Jaffa. 


GreEEce.—Eleven days’ quarantine is imposed upon arrivals 
from Syrian coast, between Tripoli and Sidon, to be performed at 
Delos. 

The quarantine imposed on arrivals from the Syrian coast, 
between Tripoli and Sidon, is extended to the ports between Sidon 
and Jaffa (excluding the latter port). The quarantine is to be 
performed at Delos. 

Quarantine has been extended to arrivals from ports between 
Sidon and Jaffa, exclusive of the latter place. 


TurKEY.—Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from 
the coast between Mersina and Jaffa, exclusive of those ports, 
also on arrivals from Hedjaz and Yemen, from Akaba to Bab-el- 
Mandeb. 

Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from Arabian shore 
of Red Sea, between Yambo and Confunda, inclusive. 
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GiBRALTAR.—Arrivals from Cadiz are subjected to three days’ 
quarantine. 


Cyrprus.—Ten days’ quarantine is imposed on arrivals from 
Tripoli to Jaffa, and from Arabian ports in Red Sea. 
Arrivals in Cyprus from Tripoli to Jaffa will be placed in 


quarantine of inspection for five days. 


Eeypt.—Quarantine has been extended to arrivals from 
Syrian ports between Tripoli and Beyrout, including those 
rts 


Arrivals from Syrian coast, between Beyrout and Egyptian 
frontier, will be subjected to quarantine. 

Quarantine against Bombay has been raised. 

Arrivals from Arabian Red Sea ports, from and including 
Yambo to Bab-el-Mandeb, are liable to quarantine. 

In consequence of the outbreak of cholera at Damascus, 
quarantine has been imposed in Egypt on arrivals from whole of 
Syrian coast between Mersina and the Egyptian frontier. 


JapPan.—The regulations for the inspection of vessels, issued 
by the Imperial Japanese Government on the 23rd June 1882, 
were put in force from the 7th June at the port of Nagasaki, in 
the case of all vessels arriving, either directly or otherwise, from 
the port of Bangkok, in Siam, or Malacca, places infected with 
cholera; and that so long as these regulations continue to be in 
operation in the port of Nagasaki, and hereafter in any other of the 
ports of Japan, where the regulations in question may be enforced 
by the Japanese Government, all British vessels will, irrespective 
of the ports of departure or call, on their arrival be visited by 
health officers, and should cases of cholera have occurred on board 
during the voyage such vessels will be dealt with in the same 
manner as if they had sailed from or called at ports declared to be 
infected with cholera. 

The quarantine stations are:—Nagaura for Yokohama, Wada 
Point for Kobe, and Megami in Nagasaki bay for Kuchinotsu. 
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XVIIL—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 
FoR CANADA, 


The mails for Canada are sent entirely vid New York by 
means of the contract packets of the White Star and Cunard 
lines leaving Liverpool every Wednesday and Saturday, and 
Queenstown every Thursday and Sunday. 


InLtAND Parcet Post. (To NurseRYMEN AND PLANT AND 
SHRvuB-GROWERS AND Buyers.) 

As in the autumn and spring seasons use is made of the parcel 
post for the cheap, rapid, and punctual conveyance between 
distant parts of the country of young plants of various sorts, choice 
young currant and other fruit trees, young shrubs, dwarf and 
other roses, &c., &c., the public are informed that, with the view of 
ensuring ‘their safe transmission by parcel post, the following 
methods of packing are suggested, viz. :— 

Shrubs and dwarf trees should have the roots encased in bass 
matting, and the branches and twigs tied together with bass or 
string. 

Dwarf standard rose trees should have bands of hay, or of bass 
matting, wound round their entire length, so as to prevent all risk 
of injury to the young shoots. 

oa boxes should be used for flowers and soft or tender 
ts. 
r The address label attached to such parcels should bear the 
words “ By parcel post, plants-—perishable,” and every care will 
be taken that parcels so marked are packed with the view of 
avoiding, as far as possible, pressure of any kind. 

The Tmits of size are sis see length, 3 ft. 6 ins.; or length 
and girth combined, 6 ft. And the rates of postage:—For the 
first lb., 3d.; for every additional pound up to 11 lbs. (maximum 
weight allowed), 14d. 

Compensation for loss of, or damage to, an ordinary inland 
parcel is given up to 27. Parcels may be registered. 


Malits FOR THE WeEsT AND SoutH-WeEstT Coasts OF AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West coasts 
of Africa during the remainder of the month of November 1891 :— 

Saturday, November 21st.— Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Isles do Los, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, Kroo Coast 
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Grand Bassam, Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Ace, Quitta, Lagos, 
Forcados, Brass, and Akassa. 

Wednesday, November 25th. — Grand Canary, Kroo Coast, 
Accra, Bonny, Old Calabar, Fernando Po, Cameroons, Batanga, 
Eloby, Gaboon, St. Thomas, Loango, Black Point, Landana, 
Congo, Ambrizette, Kinsembo, Ambriz, and Loanda. 

Saturday, November 28th—Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, 
Bathurst, Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Half 
Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, Addah, Lagos, 
F orcados, Benin, Warree, Opobo, and New Calabar. 
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XIX.—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland), 1891. General Abstracts 
showing the Acreage under Crops ; also the Number and Descrip 
tion of Live Stock in each County and Province. 1890-91 


(C.—6516.) Price 14d. 


This is the annual abstract return issued by the Registrar- 
General, Ireland. It shows that the total extent of land under 
crops in 1891 is 4,815,465 acres, being a net decrease on the extent 
in 1890 of 104,261 acres. The extent returned under grass in 
1890 was 10,212,256 acres, and in 1891 the amount is 10,291,400 
acres, being an increase of 79,144 acres; the extent returned as 
fallow in 1890 was 14,595 acres, and in 1891, 21,786 acres; the 
extent under woods and plantations in 1890 was 327,461 acres, 
against 311,351 acres in 1891; and the extent returned under 
“ Bog and ‘Marsh, Barren Mountain Land, &e.,” in 1890 was 
4, 854, 715 acres, against 4,888,751 acres in 1891, being an increase 
of 34 ,036 acres. Of the acreage thus returned in 1891, 1,191,122 
acres have been entered by.the enumerators as turf bog (this i is 
the first occasion on which “Turf Bog” has been separately 
enumerated in the returns), 551,375 acres as marsh and 2,211,314 
acres as barren mountain land. 

The following is a general summary of cereals, green 


crops, :— 


Jncrease Decrease 
—— 1890. 1891. in in 
1891 1891 
Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Cereal crops - - | 1,514,734 1,492,329 — 22,405 
Green crops - . - | 1,214,462 1,190,943 -- 23,519 
Flax - . 96,896 74,672 — 22,224 
Clover, sainfoin, 
and grasses 631,818 595,277 36,541 
8 under rotation 
3 1,461,816 | 1,462,244 428 
in rotation - 
Total - 4,919,726 4,815,465 104,261 


Total decrease in extent of land under crops in 1891, 104,261 acres. 


As regards live stock it appears that between 1890 and 1891 
there has been an increase of 6,617 in the number of horses and 
mules; and in the number of cattle amounting to 208,161; there 
has been an increase in sheep amounting “to 398,996. = 
exhibit a decrease of 202,590. 
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2. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland), 1891. Report and Tables 
relating to Migratory Agricultural Labourers, (C.—6519.) 
Price 

This is the report of the Registrar-General, Ireland, the tables 
attached to which are in continuation of those presented annually 
since the year 1880, and are comparable with the statistics of 
migratory labourers published in the report on the census of 
Ireland for 1841. 

It shows the distribution of migratory agricultural labourers in 
Ireland when at home; their relative proportion to the population, 
their social position when at home as measured by the extent of 
their holdings, if any, their destination, and the number who left 
the several ports from Ist January to 3lst August 1891. 


3. Commercial, No. 27 (1891). Translations of Laws recently 

ssed in France and Germany affecting the Bounties on Sugar, 
(C—6514.) Price 24d. 

This return contains a translation of the text of the laws 
affecting the sugar régime which were passed in France in June 
last and in Germany in May last. 


4, Pauperism (England and Wales), Return A, Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, August 1891. 130(A., VIL). Price 14d. 


This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It shows that the number of persons (excluding 
lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) relieved in 
England and Wales on the last day in each week of the month of 
August was as follows :—First week, 637,161; second week, 
637,606 ; third week, 638,103; and fourth week, 638,976. The 
number of paupers in receipt of relief in August 1891 was 
smaller than the number relieved in the corresponding month in 
any year back to 1857, notwithstanding the increase in population. 


5. East India, (Opium.) 384. Price 8d, 


This is a return of an article on opium by Dr. Watt, reporter 
on economic products with the Government of India, recently 
written by him, and intended to be published in the sixth volume 
of the Dictionary of Economic Products of India. 


6. Wages—Mines and Quarries. Return of Rates of Wages in 
the Mines and Quarries in the United Kingdom, with Report 
thereon. (C—6455.) Price 1s, 

This is the third volume of the results of the census of wages 
which was one of the tasks undertaken by the Board of Trade in 

ursuance of the resolution of the House of Commons, of March 
1886, for the collection of statistics relating to labour. The first 
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and second volumes already issued, dealt with the principal and 
“minor” textile trades respectively, and the present one deals 
with the mines and quarries of the United Kingdom, 


7. Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each of the 
last Fifteen Years from 1876 to 1890, Thirty-eighth Number. 
(C.—6457.) Price 1s, 


This is the thirty-eighth number of the well-known abstract 
which is issued ade by the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade. It gives the usual information with regard to 
the revenue, trade, shipping, agriculture, railways, &c. of the 
United Kingdom for a series of years, the figures in each case 
being carried down to the end of the year 1890, and in the case 
of the revenue down to March 31st, 1891. 


8. Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 1880-81 
to 1889-90. Twenty-fifth Number. (C-—6502.) Price 1s. 3d. 


This is the yearly abstract published by the India Office. The 
information is given in much the same form as that in the 
statistical abstract for the United Kingdom, referred to above, 
and furnishes information as to the area and population, agricul- 
ture, finances, shipping, and import and export trade of British 
India. The returns for the most part show the information for a 
decennial period, the foreign: trade for that period being given 
in the following summary table :-— 


VALUE of MERCHANDISE and TREASURE IMPORTED into and Exportep 
from British Inpra, by Sea, from and to Foreign Countrigs, 
including GoverRNMENT Stores and Treasure; in Tens of 


IMPORTS. Exports, 

Years. 
Merchandise. Treasure. | Total. Merchandise. | Treasure, Total. 
1880—S1 53,116,770 | 8,988,214 || 62,104,984] 74,580,602 | 1,440,441 || 76,021,048 
1881—82 49,113,374 | 11,822,781 || 60,496,155 | 81,968,451 | 1,099,747 |] 83,068,198 
1882—83 52,095,711 | 13,453,157 || 65,548,868 | 83,485,193 | 1,042,059 || 84,527,182 
1883—84 55,279,348 12,877,963 68,157,311 88,176,090 1,010,307 89,186,397 
1884—85 55,708,072 13,888,197 69,591,269 83,255,292 1,970,630 85,225,922 
1885—86 55,055,865 | 15,477,801 || 71,133,666 | 83,881,264 | 1,108,238 || 84,989,502 
1886—87 61,777,851 | 11,053,319 || 72,880,670 | 88,470,117 | 1,720,516 || 90,190,638 
1887—88 65,004,612 | 13,825,856 || 78,830,468 | 90,543,655 | 1,604,624 || 92,148,079 
1888—89 69,440,467 | 13,844,960 |] $3,285,427] 97,049,582 | 1,784,347 |] 98,833,879 
1889—90 69,197,489 | 17,459,501 |} 86,656,990 | 103,460,308 | 1,906,322 |] 105,366,720 
Total for tho}| 586,394,059 | 192,191,749 || 719,575,808 | 874,870,524 | 14,687,231 || 880,567,755 
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As regards the internal trade, it appears from the present 
publication that the quantity of goods and minerals conveyed by 
railways in India in each year from 1885 to 1890 has been as 


follows :— 


1885. 


1886. 1887. 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 


Railways. 


Years ended 31st December. 


Guaranteed Companies - 6700815 
Assisted » - 299,813 
State Lines - 11,546,726 
Native States us 369,331 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
7,567,551 | 7,302,141 | 7,795,080 | 6,187,090 | 6,196,106 


381,076 401,865 470,674 506,229 277,659 
11,209,166 | 11,982,496 | 18,564,859 | 14,618,222 | 15,149,491 
418,572 509,175 562,609 937,570 989,462 


Total - | 18,925,385 


19,576,365 | 20,195,677 | 22,393,202 | 22,249,111 | 22,612,718 
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I.—ForreIcN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
STATEMENT of the ImporTs into and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kine@pom during the month and ten months, ended 
31st OcroBeR 1891, compared with the corresponding periods of 
the year 1890. 
Monta ENDED 3lst OCTOBER. 
I. Imports FRoM ForEIGN COUNTRIES AND BritTIsH PossEsstons. 


Month ended 
31st October 
— Increase. | Decrease. 
1891. 1890. 
| £ £ 
I. Animals living (for food) - - | 870,773 967,907 _ 97,128 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - - - | 12,929,033 | 72,440,783 488,850 _ 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - - 3,323,452 3,105,302 218,150 
Tobacco, dutiable - - 270,892 290,915 20,023 
III. Metals - - - 1,803,088 2,073,782 270,644 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances - - 434,685 458,458 _- 28,773 
V. Oils - - - - - 709,908 636,007 73,841 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures 5,428,318 6,997,451 —_ 1,574,133 
VIL. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - 4,038,042 4,105,988 —_ 67,946 
VIII. Manufactured articles - 5,709,739 5,279,635 430,104 
1X. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - - 1,301,447 1,835,166 — 32,719 
(B.) Parcel post - - - 59,452 56,438 | 3.014 _- 
Total Value - - - - | 36,873,829 | 37,746,236 — 872,407 
IJ. Exports or British Irish PropucE AND MANUFACTURES 
£ | £ £ £ 
I. Animals. living - - - - 50,024 87,798 — 31,774 
IL. Articles of food and drink - - 1,075,529 | 7,772,080 -- 96,551 
III. Raw materials - - - - 1,791,138 2,077,336 _ 286,198 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- | 
factured, viz.:— | 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - 8,911,530 9,617,180 | —_ 605,650 
(B.) Metals and articies manufactured | 
therefrom (except machinery) - 3,179,014 | 4,276,275 | 1,097,261 
(C.) Machinery and millwork ss 1,358,589 7,596,245 | _ 147,656 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 1,004,518 | 972719 | 31,799 - 
(E.) Chemicals,and chemical and medi- | 
cinal preparations - 798,480 792,073 | 6,407 ~ 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured . 2,899,960 | 3,797,284 = 291,324 
(G.) Parcel post 97,331 86,100 11,231 
Total Value - - - | 21,166,113 | 23,673,090 — 2,506,977 
III. Exrorts of Foreign anp COLONIAL Propuce. 
£ £ & £ 
Total Value - - 5,999,495 | 5,754,047 154,546 
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I.—Fore1egn OF THE Unitep Kinapom—cont. 


Ten Montus ENDED 31st OCTOBER. 


I. Imports From Foreign Countrirs British Possessions. 


Ten Months ended 
31st October 
Increase. | Decrease, 
1891. 1890. 
£ £ £ 
I. Animals, living (for food) - -| 8,012,286 |  9,656.977 1,644,691 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - | 117,848,519 | 772,467,897 5,886,628 
¢ (B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- : 
able - - - - - | 22,036,895 | 20,898,793 1,138,102 - 
Tobacco, dutiable - - - 2,927,463 8,085,939 _ 158,476 
Ill. Metals - - - - - | 18,955,362 | 79,688,886 | 733,024 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances - - - 6,408,840 6,960,812 _ 551,972 
V.Oils + + «| 5995883! 4734775! 260,609/ — 
VI. Raw materials for textilemanufactures | 66,639,531 | 65,844,735 | 795,396 _ 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries | 
and manufactures - 33,608,025 | 34,970,906 _ 1,362,881 
VIII. Manufactured articles - - | 54,541,034 | 53,523,378 1,017,656 
TX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - - | 11,179,522 | 77,778,869 61,153 
(B.) Parcel post 454,250 410,914 | 43,336 
Total Value | 848,607,110 | 344,855,274 | 4,251,836 ~ 


Il. Exports oF British IrRIsH PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES. 


£ £ £ 
I. Animals living - - - - 571,203 738.7 162,553 
II. Articles of food and drink - - 8,883,928 | 9,803,276 = 419,288 
III. Raw materials ~ - - | 18,117,447 | 78,035,753 81,694 his 
LV. Articles manufactured and partly manu- 
factured, viz. :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - °| 89,149,464 | 94,580,359 _ 5,430,895 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - 33,697,716 | 38,097,407 a 4,398,691 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - -{| 13,310,010 | 18,750,787 440,177 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 9,452,040 95505547 = 53,507 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations 7,421,173 | 7,448,687 - 22,408 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured cr partly manufactured -| 27,173,489 | 28,896,976 — 1,723,427 
(G.) Parcel post - - - 865,039 791,955 78,084 
Total Value - e . = | 208,641,509 | 227,732,677 - 12,491,168 
III. Exports or AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 
£ 
Total Value 51,897,374 | 54,396,207* 2,498,827 


* Partly estimated, 


| 
| 
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IIL—Corn Prices. 


Return of the QuANTITIES sOLD and AverAGe Prices of BritisH 
Corn, ImrertaL Measure, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 


Quantities sold. 


Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 


Week ended 3rd October 1891 = 78,5388 8 29,869 6 11,498 
-| 85,191 3 67,353 7 15,669 5 
-| 93,918 5 92,370 6 15,183 4. 
24th -| 82,875 2 | 198,859 5 16,191 7 
« -| 71,727 8 | 136,496 7 14,641 0 
October 1891 - - - | 411,746 0 454,950 7 73,184 5 


Corresponding month in 1890 - | 367,669 5 | 595509 2 70,282 4 


a - 1889 - | 336,180 3 | 586,687 5 | 49,761 7 
Average Prices. 

Week ended 3rd October 1891 - 34 4 28 10 18 5 
6, - 34 10 28 11 7 
34 9 29 6 18 10 
35 2 29 11 ig 8 
31st 35 11 30 7 19 5 
October 1891 - - - 35 0 29 6 18 9 
September 1597 - - - 38 5 2 6 20 2 
August , - 39 9 26 2 21 4 
July » - - 38 6 26 1 | 
June - - 39 9 27 6 
May » - 40 4 27 8 21 10 
April - 388 3 27 19 § 
March - 33 10 27 18 § 
February ,, ~ 32 3 27 10 18 0 
January ,, - 32 8 28 6 179 
December 1890 -  - 82 3 28 6 17-9 
November ,, ~ - - 32 3 29 2 17 8 
October 1890 30 11 29 6 17 4 
» 1889 29 8 30 0 16 7 
» - - 29 2 28 11 15 
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1891. 


Retorn of the Numpers, Nationaritigs, and Destinations of the 
PassencErRS that left the Unrrep Kinepom for Piaces out of 
Evrore during the Month ended 31st October 1891, and the Ten 
Months ended 31st October 1891, compared with the | corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


British Cape All 
United Austral- | of Good corre- 
Nationalities. North : other Total 
States. asia. |H d ndi 
America. | Places. “Boneh,” 
Month ended 31st October. 


English - - 9,002 1,427 1,868 1,160 1,300 14,757 16,805 


Scotch - - - 1,213 199 180 49 255 1,896 2,205 
Irish - 3,838 94 | 2738 12 147 4,364 5,359 
| 
Total of British} | 1053 | 1,720 | | 
Foreigners - ~ 6,688 928 | 42 173 229 8,060 8,254 
| 
not | 
Total - | 20,741 2,648 | 2,363 1,894 2,635 29,781 33,223 
| 
Total 
} 23,184 2434 3,126 1,865 3417 33023 — 
| 


Ten Months ended 31st October. 


English - - -| 79,110 17,598 11,834 7,307 7,566 | 128,415 | 726,65¢ 
Scotch - - - 14,412 2,333 2,003 379 1,181 20,308 18,915 
Irish - - - ad 51,190 1,310 2,188 96 907 55,691 54,7386 


Total of British 
origin - - 


Foreigrers - - 85,661 11,924 358 1,341 2,227 101,511 84,504 
Nationalities we? 3,009 3,009 2,664 

distinguished 
287,528 


Total . - | 230,378 33,165 16,383 9,123 | 14,890 | 303,954 


Total for corre-* 
18,689 | 287,628 


213,904 30,806 18,466 10,713 


| 
144,712 21,241 16,025 7,782 9,654 199,414 | 200,308 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| | 
cnths, 1890 -. | | 


NotTE.—The above foe, & being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, ject to cor in the Annual Returns. 
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IV.—ALien 1891. 
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Return of the Numper of Attens arrived from the ConTINENT at 
Ports* in the Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Ten 
Months ended 31st October 1891, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 


(Compiled from the ALtzn Lists received by the Customs under Act 6, 
Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 


| Other 
Gothenburg. | Hamburg. Continental Total. 
Ports. 
1891. | 7890. | 1891. | 7890. | 1891. | 7890. | 1891. | 7890. 
Month ended 31st October. 
Aliens not stated to be en route to 
at London - 162 117 727 674 320 879 | 1,209 | 7,770 
Grimsby 117 26 27 2 144 28 
Leith - 95 45 75 170 76 
Other ports 79 45| 246 | 1349) 959 | 1,585 | 4,250 
Total - . . 241 162 | 1,096 997 | 1,771 | 7,877 | 3,108 | 2464 
Hartlepool West - - 506 | 609; — 506 | 609 
Hull - 2,003! 876! 685 | 1,021} 879 | 3,990 | 3,378 
leith - - - 580 49 132 629 877 
Other ports - - 1 3 1 8 
Total - - - | 2,098 | 7,924 | 2,701 | 2,059 | 1,264] 4,728 | 6,058 | 5,777 
Total of aliens en route and of 
aliens not stated to heen route} 2396 | 9096 | 3,797 | 3,085 | 2489 | 9.108 | 
Ten Months ended 3ist October. 
Aliens not stated to be en route to 
America : 
Total No. - - -| 1,816 | t— /|14,647| t— | 16,414) t— t— 
Aliens en route to America: 
TotalNo. - = |27,115 | [34,806 | 27,197) t— | 88617) t— 
Total of aliens en route and of 
aliens not stated to be en route} 28,931 | t— | 48,952} t— [43,611 t— 121,494) +— 
to America - 


* The ports from which alien lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, 
Folkestone, Glasgow, le, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kirk- 
caldy, Leith, Liverpool, London, Middlesbrough, Newcastle, North Shields, South Shields, 
Sunderland, and West Hartlepool. The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, and Harwich 
show only deck passengers and persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class 


passengers. 

t Alien lists were obtained from Hull and London only, prior to May 1890. 

} The distinction made in this return between “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America” 
and “ Aliens en route to America” is due to the fact that the great majority of aliens who arrive 
from continental ports are reported to be on the way to America, and it is considered desirable 
to record thisfact. But it is not thereby implied that the “ Aliens not stated to be en route to 
America” come to this country for settlement, there being in fact a large emigration of foreigners 
from this country, while many of the aliens bye from continental ports return to the 

gration, No. 147, sess. 1891, and Monthly 


Continent (see Annual Report on Emigration and Imm 
Emigration Returns). 
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—ENGLAND AND WALEs. 


Noumser of Recervine Orpers GazeTTep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Ten months 
October ended October 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted 7 - - - 415 343 3,469 8,375 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Grocers, &ce. 19 22 234 221 
Publicans and keepers 28 17 218 201 
Builders - 14 19 167 191 
Farmers - 27 13 140 147 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers 10 15 117 115 
Butchers - - 17 6 94 112 
Drapers, haberdashers &e. - - 17 8 80 69 
Bakers - - 6 6 73 101 
Decorators, painters, plumbers, &¢ - 3 9 73 67 
Tailors, &c. - - - - 9 9 68 65. 
Carpenters and joiners - - 5 5 53 69 
Agents, commission and general - 5 5 52 67 
Clerks, commercial and 5 48 57 
Provision merchants, &c. - - 7 6 45 45 
Auctioneers - - - 7 4 43 23 
Corn, fiour, seed, bey, and straw 
merchants and dealers ~ - 2 5 42 29 
Coaland coke merchants and Gealens - 4 4 42 49 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 3 9 35 43. 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, 
silversmiths,&c. - 6 2 35 34 
Merchants - - 3 3 82 24 
Solicitors - - 5 4 31 39 
Fishmongers, - 7 4 31 32 
Cabinet makers and ines - 3 3 30 24 
General dealers - - 6 4 30 21 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
man turers - 2 q 29 17 
Engineers and founders, &c. - - 3 _- 28 12 
Wine and spirit merchants, ms - 7 | 28 14 
Tobacconists, &c. - - 3 q 26 26. 
Travellers, commercial, &c. - - 7 5 26 28 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 1 a 25 21 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. . - 3 2 25 30 
Tronmongers - - 4 4 25 26 
Saddlers and harness mekers - - 2 5 24 19 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. - - 2 3 23 17 
Printers and 4 3 23 19 
Lodging -house keepers - - - 4 2 21 20 
Confectioners - - - 1 q 19 18 
Brokers, stock and ase - - — 4 19 44 
Millers - ~ - 2 3 19 20 
Stationers - - - — 2 19 20 
Milliners, dressmakers, “ke. - ~ 2 8 19 25 
Curriers, tanners, and leather merchants 2 2 19 12 
Carriers, carmen, and 
hauliers 7 - 1 2 19 18 
Brewers and beer merchants - - 2 2 19 14 
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Ten months 
October ended Octoter 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
Number gazetted in principal trades and | No. No. No, No. 
occupations—cont. 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - 1 =_ 18 22 
Timber merchants and wood denlens - 3 4 18 21 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses - 2 1 18 11 
Stevem, florists, &c. - - - 5 1 18 14 
nts, financial - - - 2 3 18 14 
cersin Army = - - - 2 17 19 
Hairdressers 4 17 14 
ony and cating-house 
eepers 3 2 17 15 
&e. builders - 2 4 16 19 
Contractors - - - 2 — 15 15 
Oil and colour merchants - - - _ 4 14 16 
Wheelwrights - - 3 14 18 
Architects and surveyors ~ 1 2 14 17 
Woollen merchants, manufacturers, &e. 4 7 | 14 10 
China, glass, and earthenware, &c. 
dealers - 1 2 13 12 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - 1 4 13 
Officers in Civil Service - - 2 83 12 411 
Tea merchants - - - 1 12 
Surgeons - - - 1 2 ll 16 
Colliers, miners, - 1 1 1l 6 
Hatters - - - 1 1 11 5 
Warehousemen - 1 11 6 
Accountants 2 11 12 
aérated and Mineral Water Manufac- 
turers - 4 3 1l 14 


VL—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
Great Britain. 


of the Numper of exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 31st October 1891, and during 
the first Ten Months of the Year 1891, compared with the corre- 
sponding Periods of the Year 1890. 


months 
ended October 
Animals. 
1891. | 1890. | 1891. | 1890. 
No. No. No. No 
Cattle - - | 180,221 | 88,274 | 497,214 | 458,602 
Sheep - - | 116,602 | 64,748 | 798,867 | 587,0¢5 
Swine «| 58,821 | 57,762 | 382,333 | 459,837 
Goats - . - - - 25 35 8,448 7,799 
Horses - - - 8,003 8,079 | 30,453 ISS 
Mules or Jennets 23 17 
Asses + 13 26| 1,079 | 41,187 
Total - - | 303,191 | 207,869 |1,717,917\7,539,022 
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Sratistics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Toran Quantity and Vatue of the Fisa returned 
as landed on the EnetisH and Wess Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Ten Months ended 31st October 
1891, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1890. 


Ten Months ended 
October 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
Cuts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Brill - 1,209 1,450 13,866 12,879 
Soles ° 6,280 6,465 70,650 59,508 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 2,292 2,475 $3,387 39,779 
Total prime fish . ~ 14,218 14,864 166,047 155,290 
Cod _ - 24,320 26,724 292,531 290,392 
Haddock - - - 157,817 Prey 1,415,411 
Halibut - - 7,790 8,852 75,427 92,657 
Herrings - 254,466 696,631 863,826 
Ling 7,727 6,978 79,206 82,076 
Mackerel - - - 15,199 28,379 $59,116 506,477 
Pilchards 4,626 4,026 54,083 40,072 
Plaice - 59,086 64,488 605,709 96,096 
° - - 72 876 97,860 25,896 
other, except shell fish 59,383 101,144 714,369 995,973 
Total 518,808 621,868 4,676,387 4,868,455 
Shell fish :— No. 4 No. - No. No. 
Crabs 54,238 146,708 4,505,590 | 4,678,589 
Lobsters - 27,720 39,153 718,136 912,640 
Cwts. Cots. .| Cwts. Cuts. 
Other shell fish -| 48,504 61,824 457,871 418,695 
VALUE. 
& 
Soles - ° 489 48,838 439,826 
Turbot - 19,761 20, 174,335 158,647 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 7,684 90,705 180,907 
Total prime fish 74,255 75,004 737,961 701,050 
. . 22,202 199,706 
nck ° 82,251 63,798 730,143 618,649 
Hake ° é 10,316 70,111 
Mackerel 12,440 19,248 353,109 389,978 
ce - ° ° 61,651 60,108 480,914 
other, except shell fish - ° © 40,746 66,706 502,552 695,644 
Total - ° 414,727 421,714 38,725,288 8,606,914 
fish :-— 
1,096 2,230 51,058 
Lobsters - - 1 1,820 _ 83,900 44,712 
21,972 17,568 115,885 113,614 
er shell fish 12,781 13,388 182,124 108,868 
Toval - - 37,282 35,001 332,967 827,486 
Total value of fish landed - 451,959 456,715 4,058,255 8,928,757 


she actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
* Not distinguished previous to January 1st, 1891. 


Notg.—The avove fieures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are 
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VIII.—FisHery Sratistics.—ScorLanp. 
Sratement of the Totat Quantity and of the returned 
as landed on the Scotcn Coasts during the Month and Ten 
Months ended 31st October 1891, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1890. 
Ten Months ended 
October October 
1891. 1890, 1891. 1890. 
QuanTITY. 
Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - - 1,195 1,192 15,538 =. 
Turbot - - 544 413 4,196 4,542 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 8,163 65,278 
Haddock - - 66,787 65,772 595,838 610,086 
Halibut - 246 43 18,935 20,012 
He - 144,095 86,574 3,178,616 8,330,337 
Lin - - 2,406 914 172,057 150,528 
Mackerel - 32 1,743 g22 
Saith (Coal Fish) 2,193 2441 463 105,185 
Skate - = 1,498 49,392 
= - 65 84 = 157 
Torsk (Tusk) 87 28 7,532 
All other, except shell fish . - - 8,190 9,780 82,011 75,118 
Total 259,348 196,025 || 4,791,890 | 4,905,605 
30,900 000 ||. 282, 234,800 
ts. Cwts. 
VALUE. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) 2,608 2,386 26,265 23,283 
Turbot - 2,368 1,950 18,699 14,288 
Cod ° 7,990 164,073 182, 
Eel - : 504 4,905 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 7 6,914 55,510 
Haddock 40,754 35 300,156 292,737 
Skate 450 dee 10,090 10490 
All other, except shell fish - - ° 1,690 1,800 15,354 nels 
Total ° ° 108,693 80,247 1,573,850 1 889,568 
926 18,963 
Oysters 140 204 985 1,016 
ae ° 214 834 2,401 2,430 
Mussels 1,587 1,257 11,225 8,882 
Other shell fish - - e 639 8,551 8,439 
Total 5,947 5,197 63,221 57,664 
Total value of fish landed . 114,640 85,444 1,637,071 | 7,447,229 
Nore.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 
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IX.—Fisuery Sratistics —IRELAND. 

SraTemeEnt of the Torat Quantity and of the returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Ten 
Months ended 31st October 1891, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1890. 

Ten months ended 
October October 
1891. 1890. 1891. 1890. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts Cuts. || Cwts. Cwts. 

d 228 462 8,451 4,108 

Turbot - 90 145 1, 1,467 

Total prime fish - - 318 607 4,518 5,275 
| 

1255 4808 || 15,358 18,004 

Hake - 15, 8,479 || 34,314 23,1838 

Herrings - - - - - 14,958 8,934 84,245 73,834 

Li - - 423 14,956 13,873 

Mackerel - - 22,464 34,583 294,229 489,860 

Sprats - - = 1530 5,788 16,812 

iting - 1,399 1804 11,468 10,983 
All other, except shell fish - - 3,033 79344 57,635 60,525 
Total 61,125 67,514 557,206 739,008 

cok No. No. vo. No. 

Lobsters 14,210 14,250 197,994 220,875 
ters - - - 53,080 131,800 733,850 508,220 
Cwts Cwts. Cwts Cwts 
Other shell fish - 847 986 9,348 7,889 
VALUE. 
£ £ 
Soles - 856 1,899 14,102 15,089 
Turbot - - - 290 498 3,388 8,808 
Total prime fish - . 1,146 189? 17,490 18,897 
° 1,437 14,791 14,010 
Haddock - © - - - 813 1,299 10,000 8,981 
ke -« - - - - 4,536 1,798 13,277 10,260 
Herrings - - 5,026 2,890 33, 83,624 
in: - - 146 204 27 5,472 
Mackerel - - - 7,279 145776 142 091 211,684 
Sprats - - - - 354 1 1,086 
hiting - - 580 783 5,356 5,275 
All other, except shell fish - : - 1,959 8,967 27,515 31,757 
Total 22,467 29,096 270,081 340,883 
Shell fish :— 
Crabs - - - - 42 26 2,695 1,196 
Lobsters 583 407 6,600 7,062 
Oysters - = 73 184 1,011 907 
Other shell fish 136 1,542 1,280 
Total 776 753 11,848 10,445 
Total valueof fishianded - 23,243 29,849 281,929 851,828 
Norte.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values given 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place. 
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X.—Corton 1891. 

Rerorn of the Numser of of Corron Importep and ExporteD, 
Forwarpep from Ports to INLAND Towns, and R«TuRNED to 
Ports during the Month and Ten Months ended 31st October 1891, 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1890. 

Month of | Ten months ended 
October | October 
1891. | 1890. 1891. | 1890. 
IMPoRTs. 
No. No. | No. No. 

American 246,852 360,122 | 2,298,637 1,951,093 

Brazilian 10,890 7,662 || 127,688 109,282 

Fast Indian - 10,640 20,779 | 226,388 550,164 

Egyptian 28,853 41,176 186,636 168,166 

Miscellaneous 4,883 6,573 61,211 66,929 

Total 302,118 436,252 || 2,900,860 | 2,945,634 
Exports. 

American - ~ 2,298,637 1,951,093 124,185 152,548 

Brazilian - 127,688 109,282 5,193 5,653 

East Indian - - 226,388 550,164 151,387 188,041 

Egyptian - - 186,636 168,166 20,267 10,634 

Miscellaneous - - 61,211 66,929 14,603 13,897 

Total 2,900,560 | 2,845,634 815,635 370,773 
Forwakpep from Ports to INLAND Towns. 

229,030 239,227 2,253,821 | 2,132,823 

Brazilian - 7 12,206 10,366 101,167 92,104 

East Indian Be wg 9,331 17,785 141,667 213,574 

Egyptian 18,175 24,739 198,219 174,517 

12,248 7,533 102,287 85,082 

. | 280,990 299,650 || 2,797,161 | 2,697,550 
ForwakbDeEp from InLAnp Towns to Ports. 
American - - 406 188 8,867 2,653 
Brazilian - - _ 5 88 &8 
East Indian - - 1 8 106 186 
Miscellaneous : - 19 42 808 395 
Total - - 426 243 5,184 3,619 
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[Nov. 1891, 


XL—Periopicat Rerurns or Imports AND Exports 
FOR FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
into and from the 
under-mentioned CountRIEs in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 


STATEMENT of 


the 


Imports and Exports 


including such latest Month. 

Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; Lire = 9,5,d. ; 
Drachme = 9,8,d.; Lei = 9,%,d. ; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 
I.—Imports. 

Value for the Month, for Period of the 

1891. | 1890. | 1891. | 1890. 
Russiain Europe -| July -| Roubles 30,469,000 | 36,173,000 219,048,000 | 274,739,000 
France - Sept. -| Frs. 410,431,000 | 327,226,000 || 3,605,920,000 | 8,372,975,000 
Portugal - -| May -| Milreis - 3,629,000 | 4,636,000 18,452,000 | 78,498,000 
Italy - -| Sept. -| Lire 85,823,000 | 94,640,000 || 866,808,000 | 989,066,0c0 
Greece -| June -| Drchms. 9,175,000 | 7,299,000 53,778,000 44,801,000 
Roumania - May -| Lei 56,954,000 199,188,000 
United States -| Sept. -| Dollars 61,504,000 | 75,940,000 || 627,145,000 | 626,827,000 
British India* August | Rupees 4,89,20,744 | 6,27,77,837 | 27,94,10,685 

Il.—Exports. 

RussiainEurope July Roubles 61,649,000 | 57,632,000 || 388,290,000 | 366,679,000 
France - - | Sept. - | Frs.  - 382,138,000 | 373,089,000 || 2,629,482,000 | 2,782,806,000 
Portugal - -| May -| Milreis - 1,849,000} 7,868,000 8,257,000 8,883,000 
Italy - - =| Sept. -| Lire - 68,717,000 | 67,587,000 || 658,108,000 | 688,460,000 
Greece June Drehms. 5,145,000 | 5,557,000 37,322,000 88,217,000 
Roumania - -|May -| Lei - 20,756,000 68,468,000 
United States -| Sept. - | Dollars 82,588,000 | 68,698,000 637,322,000 | 577,784,000 
British India* = - | August | Rupees 6,98,50,838 | 6,36,05,768 || 45,92,71,729 | 42,24,82,9/6 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Norts.—The figures 


case of imports, 


are those of the 
the United Stabe nd and British India, where 
imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 


uce and manutacture 
The aggregate 


the figures are ‘ 


general.’ 


imports and exports, except in the case of 
“Special” means, in the 
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Traps or Inpia. 
Imports and Exports into and from Britisn INpIA. 
I from Fi E to F 
nto Five Months ended Five Months ended 
August 3ist August 
1891, 1890. 1891, 1890. 
R. R. R. R. 
I.—Animals—living 1,14,874 2,387,086 8,74,241 4;09,528 
II.—Articles of food and drink -| 2,64,62,516 8,20,65,626 | 16,37,90,845 | 11,57,86,548 
I11.—Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 
(including plated-ware) 51,76,174 46,92,157 58,868 38,025 
B.—Metals - =|  2,21,80,352 2,18,20,283 2,72,523 2,00,778 
C.—Machinery and mill-work 90,15,969 95,75, 244 731 292 
D.—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 72,79,460 94,716,828 
{V.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics. and dyeing 
and tanning materials - 58,57,026 52,05,4317 4,50,82,528 4,60,20,689 
V.—Oils - - - | 1,03,02,970 1,01 65,594 23,70,588 25,03,244 
VI.—Raw materials and uumanu- 
factured articles 1,52,95,744 1,77,07,076 | 17,18,47,264 | 78,75,50,026 
VIl—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
A.—Yarns and textile fabrics | 12,63,29,006 | 74,24,75,407 4,28,81,941 449,838,273 
B.—Apparel - 50,66,208 46,90,579 4,01,465 $,05,254 
C.—Other articles manu- 
fectured - - | 2,34,48,121 2,14,10,374 1,59,74,809 1,55,52,155 
ToTaL | 25,64,78,420 | 27,94.70,035 | 44,30,55,803 | 40,68,05,257 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS, 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1891, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C., &c. 


No. Price.{ No. Price.} No. Price. 
s|Qquito - -| 44) -| 12) Macao - -| ad 
812; Para - - | 4d. 865 | Marseilles 1d. {918 | Séul 1d 
813 | Palermo - - | 24d. | 866 | Syra - -| Dunkirk 1d. 
814 | Copenhagen | 1d, 867 | Jeddah Tamsui - 1d. 
815 | Seragevo - - | 4d. 4 868 | Savannah ° d. | 921 | Bussorah -| 4. 
816 | Porto Rico -| 1d. 869 | Suakin - - | 922 | Yokohama - | 84d. 
817 adrid - -| $d.4 870 | Berlin - - d, | 923 ilbao - - | 14d. 
818 | Brussels - -| $d.] 871) Batoum - - | 14d. | 924 | Barcelona - | 24d. 
819 | Patras od - | $d.] 872 | Rosario - - d. | 925 | Netherlands, 1d. 

820 | Stuttgart - - | 1d. {873 | Buenos Ayres - d. India. 
821 | Taganrog - -| 874 Mogador - d. 926 | Chefoo - -| 1d. 
822 | Salonica - «| 2.7875 | Tainan - - | 6¢d. | 927 | Buenos Ayres -| 3d. 
823 | Galveston - - | 1d. | 876 | Pakhoi- - | 1d. | 928 | Santo Domingo {| 4d. 
8%} Rome - -| 877 Odessa - 23d, 929 Constantinople 
825 | Paris | | 878 | Trebizond - - | 14d. | 930 | Erzeroum | lid. 
826 | Bushire - 4d. 4879 | Mollendo - -| 931 | Gothenburg -| 2d. 
827 | New Orleans -| 8d. 4880 Kiukiang -| 1d. 3932 Tunis - 1d. 
828 | Buda Pesth -| 881 | Antananarivo 1d. 933 New York -| Id 
829 | Hambu: -| 3d. 882 | Stettin - - | 2¢d. 934 Nagasaki - Id. 
830 | Port Said - -| 1d. | 883 | Fiume - - | 1d. | 935 Hakodate - | 14d. 
$31 moa - -| $d. 884) Batavia - -| 1d. 936 | Sofia -| 3d. 
832 | Guayaquil - -| 4d.§ 885 | Samoa - -| 4d. | 937 | Frankfort - =] 2d. 
833 | New Orleans - | 2d.] 886 | Cherbourg - -| 1d. | 938 Bangkok -| 9d. 
834 | The Pirzeus -| 1d. | 887 | Cagliari - 939; Berne - - | 
835 | Baltimore - ~- | 14d.] 888 | Hankow - - | 940 | The Hague’ 14d. 
836 | Trieste -| 2d. - 14d. 941 | Christiania 1d. 
837 | Galatz - | -| Id. 942 | Christiania 4d. 
838 | Wénchow - ld. Adnanopi -| 4d.]943 Brunei - | lid. 
839 | Havre - «| 2hd. Chicago - - | 23d. | 944 | Alexandria - | 14d. 
840 | Rome - | 14d. | Brest - - 1d. 945 Therapia -| 4d. 
841 | T rog - -| 2d. | 894 | Sm - -| 1d.§946 Bushire - ~- 14d. 
842 | Calais - -| 895! Cadiz - - | 947 | Tokio - - | 24d. 
843 | Boston - =| 1d.] 896 | Alep - -| 1d. 948 | Stockholm 
844 | Bordeaux - - | 24d. | 897 | Foochow - ~-| 1d. {| 949 | Palermo - | Qhd. 
845 | Charlestown - | 14d. | 898 | Kiungchow -| 1d. 4 950 | St. Petersburg - 2d. 
846 Manila - - | 5d. | 899 The Hague - | 14d. | 951 | Quito - $d. 
847 | Madeira - - | 4d.] 900 Nice - - - | 13d. | 952 | Rio de Janciro- 2d. 
848 Paris - -| 2d. 901 | Nantes - lid. | 953 | Naples - -| 2d. 
849 | Tripoli - - | 902 | Portau Prince - | 954 | Amsterdam 1d. 
= Swatow Id. Bengazi - - | 1d. 955 | Tangier - -| 2d. 
Saigon - 4d. 4 | Tahiti - 4d. 956 Paramaribo -| Id. 
- | 14¢. | Chinkiang - -| 1d. | 957 | Teneriffe -| 1d. 
853 | Algiers - - | 2d. 906 | San Francisco 38d.] 958 | Athens - -| 2d. 
Algiers - - | 1d. 907 | Brindisi - - | 2d. | 959 Odessa - ld. 
Mozambique -| 908 | Beyrout - -| 1d. 960 | -| 9d. 
Antwerp - - | 14d. | 909 | Noumea - -| 3d. | 961 | io -| 1d. 
857 | Mogador - -| 910 San Francisco -| 962 Salonica - - | 14d. 
858 | Ichang - -| 911 | New York - 14d. | 963 | Stettin - - | 84d. 
859 Calais - - ~- 8$d.§ 912) Caracas - | 14d. 964 | Philadelphia - 2d. 
| Riga - -| 2d. 913 | Greytown - -| 3d.1965 | Mexico - 2. 
, San José - -| 1d.]914| Corunna - ~-| 966 Malaga - | 24d. 
|Genon - - - 14d. 915 - 967 | Berne - +! Id, 

- 1d. ao 7 - 1d. 


Warsaw - 
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List oF DipLroMaTIC AND CoNsULAR REPORTS—cont. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. — Price. 


189 Egypt.—Report on the Rice Trade in Egypt - - 4d. 


190 Sweden.—Report on the State Railways of Sweden - - 4d. 
191 Persia.—Report on Cultivation of Olives in Northern Persia $d. 
192 Italy.—Report on the Octroi Duties in Italy 2d. 
193 Austria-Hungary.—Report on the Plum Trade in Bosnia 

for the Year 1890 3d. 
194 Germany. — Report on the Status and Working of the 

Imperial Bank of Germany ld. 
195 Italy.—Report on the Economic Progress of the Kingdom 

of Italy for the past Twenty-Five Years - 2d. 
196 Germany.— Advice and Hints to British Tourists and 

Residents in Germany = - 1d. 


197 Spain.—Report on Hemp Cultivation in Philippine Islands 3d. 
198 Belgium.—Report on the Belgian Councils of Prud’ snaiint, 


and of the Councils of Industry and Labour - 
199 Mexico.—Progress of the Works for ingesting the Port 

of Vera Cruz 1d. 
200 Italy.—Report on the Postal and Telegraph Servious of 

Italy, 1889-90 - ld, 
201 France.— Report on_ the Cultivation of Citrons or 

Cedrats ” in the Island of Corsica ld, 
202 Switzerland.—Report on Compulsory Insurance ois 

Illness and Working of Mutual Aid Societies - ld. 
203 Russia.—Report on the Russian Steam N avigation and 

Trading Company ld. 
204 Argentine Republic. — Report on Immigration in the 

Argentine Republic - 3d. 
205 Italy.—Report on the Amount of Private Wealth i in Italy as 

compared with other Countries in Europe - 1d. 
206 Denmart. — Further Report on a Project for making 

Copenhagen a Free Port - - - - $d. 
207 Persia.—Report on a Journey from Teheran to Karun and 

Mohamrah, via Kum, Sultanabad, Khoremabad, 

Dizful, and Ahwaz - lid. 
208 Turkey. ” Report on the Liquorice Plant found on the banks 

of the Tigris and Euphrates - ad. 
209 Tunis.—Report on the Methods adopted in Tunis for 

destroying Locusts - - -| Is.4d. 
210 Borneo.—Notes on a visit to Sarawak and its Trade - 1d. 
211 Italy.—Report on the Condition of Labour in Italy - 6d. 
212 Germany.—Report on the Present State of the Labour 

Question in Germany - 2d. 


213 France.—Report on the Present State of the Labour 
Question in France - - 13d. 
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LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 


The following Reports relating to Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have been 
issued by the Colonial Office this year and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 


MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


Colony. 


Zululand 


ANNUAL SERIEs. 


4 
No. Colony. Price. 
1 British Honduras - - ld. 
2 Mauritius - - fa. 
3 British Bechuanaland - - - - - 3d. 
4 Victoria - - - -| 44d. 
5 Newfoundland - - - ld. 
6 British New Guinea - - 
7 St. Vincent - - ° 14d. 
8 Bermuda - - - ld. 
9 Leeward Islands - - - - - 14d. F: 
10 St. Lucia - - “ lid. 
11 Bahamas - - - - ld. 
12 Turks and Caicos Island - - ld, 
14 Zululand - - d. 
15 Sierra Leone - - - lid. 


| | Price. 
1 | 
| 
| 
q 
4 


